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GHOSTS. 
Ghosts That Never Were Men. 


HE spiritual world and the mental world and the 
psychic world generally spoken of, are only those 
parts thereof which blend into the sphere of earth. 
The ordinary man does not reach and does not even 
think beyond the sphere of earth. The physical man depends 
for his continued physical existence, upon his physical or- 
gans. The four elements are not perceived nor under- 
stood, nor appropriated in their pure states, but only as they 
are affected by the medium of the physical. The solid, 
liquid, airy and radiant states of the physical world are the 
intermediaries, through which come and from which are ex- 
tracted the four elements from the spheres of fire, air, water, 
earth, needed for the creation and nourishment of all 
physical bodies. 

The various physical bodies have organs by which they 
extract from the solid, fluid, airy and radiant parts of the 
physical earth, what they are in need of for their existence. 
The sphere of fire appears in our physical world—that is, on 
the four lower planes of the sphere of earth—as light. 

The earth beings are made up of the elements of all four 
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spheres. But the element of the sphere of earth largely 
preponderates in all earth beings. The four aspects or states 
of man are nourished by solid food, liquid food, airy food, and 
fiery food. The sphere of earth represented by the solid food 
and the sphere of water represented by the liquid food are 
perceived in those forms, because they belong to the worlds 
of the senses, the psychic and the physical worlds. Air and 
light, representative of the mental and spiritual worlds, are 
not perceived through the senses, because the sphere of fire 
and the sphere of air are beyond sense perception. 

It is the mind within the senses which perceives the ele- 
ments of fire and of air operating through our physical 
sphere of earth. The element of air operating through our 
physical sphere of earth is perceived by the mind, acting 
through the senses, to be the gases of chemistry. Light is 
not seen by the senses. Light is representative of fire. Light 
makes things visible, but is itself invisible to sense. The 
mind perceives light, the senses do not. Man’s physical 
body needs the gross earth element represented by solid 
food, the liquid earth element represented by water, the airy 
earth element represented by the atmosphere, and the fiery 
earth element represented by light. Each of these earth 
elements is a medium for the transfer of the corresponding 
pure element from the sphere of fire, air, water, earth, into 
man’s physical organization. His body has certain systems 
which are used for the coming-in and going-out of those 
elements. The digestive system is for the solid, the earth 
element. The circulatory system is for the liquid, the water 
element. The respiratory system is for the air element. The 
generative system for the fire element. 

Man, then, has in him the four elements. He does not 
touch them in their pure states, but only in so far as the 
four elements are tangible within the manifested portion— 
which is only a small portion thereof—of the sphere of earth. 
Man does not even there contact the elements in their pure 
states; the elements, nevertheless, maintain their pure 
states, though he is not conscious of that, for the reason 


that they are not sensible to his five senses as at present 
developed. 
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The sphere of fire maintains its character throughout 
the sphere of air, water, and earth; but it disappears in these 
spheres to the beings of these spheres, because the beings are 
not able to perceive the fire in its own state. They are able 
to perceive it only when the invisible fire is in combination 
with the elements they can perceive in their spheres. The 
same is true of the sphere of air and the sphere of water 
active within the sphere of earth, which are therefore imper- 
ceptible and unknown in their pure states to human beings 
on earth. 

The element of fire is the least changing of all elements. 
The sphere of fire is the spirit, origin, cause and support of 
the other spheres. By its presence in them it is the primal 
cause of the changes in them, while in itself the least 
changeable in the manifestations of those spheres. The 
Fire is not the change, it is the primal cause of change in 
the other spheres. 

The sphere of air is the vehicle and the body in which 
the Fire clothes itself in involution. 

The element of air is life. All beings in the sensuous 
world receive their life from this world. Sound, time, and 
life are the three characteristics of the sphere of air. This 
sound is not vibration; it is the substratum of vibration. 
Vibration is perceived in the watery and earthy worlds. The 
sphere of air is the link, medium, and passage between the 
sphere of fire and the sphere of water. 

The sphere of water is the formative element. It is 
the element in and through which the finer elements of fire 
and air above it, and the grosser element of earth below it 
commingle and blend. They commingle; but the comming- 
ling is not caused by the sphere of water; the cause of the 
commingling is the fire. In this sphere those three elements 
take form. Mass, vibration, gravity, cohesion and form are 
characteristic of the sphere of water. 

The sphere of earth, of which, it will be remembered, 
only a part is manifested and sensible to man, is the grossest 
of the spheres. Into it the grossest parts of the other spheres 
precipitate and condense. The four occult spheres of the 
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universe are then known to man only in the gross aspects 
they have when clouded and obscured in their appearance in 
the physical world, and that only to the degree in which his 
five senses can give him contact and cognizance. 

And yet, in this humble world, there is made by the 
Fire the adjustment of the disturbances in all the spheres. 
Here the counteractions are started. The balance on which 
the compensation is started and made, is the body of man. 

All these spheres are necessary for the existence of our 
universe as it is. If the sphere of earth were withdrawn, 
which is the same as saying, if the element of earth were 
withdrawn, the physical world would disappear. ‘The ele- 
ments known to chemistry are only specializations of the 
sphere of earth. If the sphere of water were withdrawn, the 
sphere of earth would necessarily be dissolved, as there 
would be no cohesion and no form, and no channel through 
which to transmit life. Ifthe sphere of air were withdrawn, 
then the spheres below it could have no life; they would die. 
When the sphere of Fire withdraws itself, the universe dis- 
appears and is resolved into the Fire, which it is. Even the 
gross aspects on earth of the occult elements will illustrate 
these propositions. If the light were withdrawn from the 
atmosphere, breathing would be impossible, because men 
cannot breathe immovable air. If the air were withdrawn 
from the water, all the beings in water would cease to exist, 
because the air transmits to the water oxygen, which the 
water animals, by means of gills or other organs, draw in for 
their sustenance. If the water were withdrawn from the 
earth, the earth would not hold together; its particles would 
crumble and fall apart, since water is necessary to all forms 
on earth, and is even in the hardest rock. 

These four elements may be found, in some respects, 
and to a certain degree represented in theosophical termino- 
logy as the four “rounds” mentioned by Madame Blavatsky. 
The first round is comprehended in the element here spoken 
of as the sphere of Fire; the second round in the element of 
air; the third round in the element of water: and the fourth 
round is the present evolution in which the universe is, in 
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the element of the earth. Two rounds are to be included in 
each sphere, except the fourth round, which is related to a 
single sphere. According to the theosophical teaching of 
Madame Blavatsky, three rounds are yet to come. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh rounds to come correspond to the intel- 
ligent or evolutionary states of the spheres of water, of air, 
and of fire. 

As to the seven theosophical principles, atma, buddhi, 
manas, and kama, prana, linga sharira, physical body, they, 
of course, refer to man in his present state in the sphere of . 
earth and in the sphere of water. Atma-Buddhi does not 
manifest as such, any more than does the Fire, the Eternal. 
Manas, the intelligent principle, is of the sphere of fire; kama 
belongs to the line of evolution of the sphere of water. 
Prana belongs to the sphere of air; the linga sharira to the 
sphere of water. 


(To be continued. ) 
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GENIUS, IDEALISM AND BROTHERHOOD. 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


HE subject is “genius, idealism and brotherhood.” I 
shall deal with it from the standpoint of the mystics 


and occultists. Be not surpised at some expressions 

I shall use, nor because I speak about the world of the 
formless as a more true and real world. After all, the tangi- 
ble is not the real; it is fleeting. The truth is as the Taoist 
says: “It is the ground which we do not tread upon, which 
supports us.” 

That which some mystics call the formless, an artist may 
call the ideal. For genius, a mystic would say “the heavenly 
soul,” and a Christian, “the indwelling Christ.’ Brother- 
hood in the New Testament sense means “The Kingdom of 
God.” Better than all these terms and states, is that of Love. 
It includes them all, and much more. In that the mystics are 
teachers, and there are none better. 

And what do I mean by love? I will let Jacob Boehme 
explain: 

“In the water lives the fish— 
The plant grows in the earth. 


The bird flies through the air— 
The sun shines in the sky. 


In the fire the salamander must exist— 
And the element of Jacob Boehme is God’s own heart.” 





In the simple way characteristic of Rabindranath Tagore, 
he sings in “The Gardener,” which is a collection of his songs, 
about two birds: 
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“The tame bird was in a cage, the free bird was in the forest. 
They met when the time came; it was a decree of fate.— 


The free bird cried: “‘O, my love, let us fly to the woods.” 
The cage bird whispered: “Come hither, let us both live in 
the cage.” 


Said the free bird: “Among bars, where is there room to 
spread one’s wings?” 

“Alas,” cried the cage bird, “I should not know where to sit 
perched in the sky.” 


The free bird cried: My darling! sing the songs of the wood- 
lands” ! 

The cage bird said: “Sit by my side. Ill teach you the 
speech of the learned.” 


The forest bird cried: “No. oh, no! songs. can never be 
taught.” 

The cage bird said: “Alas for me, I know not the songs of the 
woodlands.” 


Their love is intense with longing, 
But they never can fly wing to wing. 


Through the bars of the cage they look, 
And vain is their wish to know each other. 


They flutter their wings in yearning, 
And sing, “Come closer, my love!” 


The free bird cried: “It can not be, 
I fear the closed doors of the cage.” 


The cage bird whispers: “Alas, my wings are powerless 
and dead.” 

These two birds shall illustrate the subject, genius, ideal- 

ism and brotherhood. 
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The free bird lives in the open; is on the wing like genius; 
sings songs never taught it; and keeps company with the far- 
away things. The tame bird lives in a cage; does not spread 
its wings, but perches, satisfied, on sticks; knows the speech 
of the learned, and keeps company with man, who addresses 
it with pet names. Dissimilar, and though “they never can 
fly wing to wing,” they are, nevertheless, related; “their love 
is intense with longing.” They are bound together with the 
same rhythm of love as human beings in a brotherhood or 
sisterhood. The free bird symbolizes genius; the tame one 
expresses philosophy, more especially idealism in the old 
sense of the word. Both point to that psychic kinship which 
unites mankind into a union, a brotherhood. 

Let me quote Tagore once more. The poem is called 
“Clouds and Waves,” and is found in the collection called 
“The Crescent Moon.” 

“Mother, the folk who live up on the clouds call out to me— 
We play from the time we wake till the day ends; 
We play with the golden dawn; 
We play with the silver moon.” 








“T ask, ‘but how am I to get up to you’ ?”’ 
“They answer, 
‘Come to the edge of the earth; 
Lift up your hands to the sky, 
And you will be taken up into the clouds’.”’ 
““My mother is waiting for me at home,’ I say. ‘How can I 
leave her and come?’ 
“Then they smile and float away. 
But I know a nicer game than that, mother. 
I shall be the cloud and you the moon. 
I shall cover you with both my hands, and our housetop will 
be the blue sky.” 
“The folk who live in the waves call out to me— 
‘We sing from morning till night; 
And on and on we travel and know not where we pass.’ 
“T ask, ‘But, how am I to join you?’ 
“They tell me: 
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‘Come to the edge of the shore and stand with your 
eyes tight shut, and you will be carried out upon 
the waves.’ 
“I say, ‘My mother always wants me at home in the even- 
ing—how can I leave her and go?’ 
“Then they smile, dance, and pass by. 
But, | know a better game than that. 
I will be the waves and you will be a strange shore. 
I shall roll on and on and on, and break upon your lap with 
laughter. And no one in the world will know where we both 
are.” 

In this poem, Tagore has lifted the subject of genius and 
talent into the mystic plane. It is easy to see where genius 
is and also where the charming boy and the mother are. 
They are related as are the free bird and the tame in the 
cage. Our sympathy and love are with the boy and the 
mother. 

What does the word genius mean? Originally it meant a 
tutelary deity, a spirit usually good, but also sometimes evil. 
A genius in that sense controls, aids, or guides humanity 
and its individual members. In modern parlance some talk 
about them as masters, gurus, guides, or spiritual ancestors. 
It is only in a derived sense that a human being is a genius 
or a bearer, a representative of that which we call the tran- 
scendental. Even human and limited beings are called 
gurus, masters, guides, saints, or teachers and leaders, but it 
is alwavs understood that geniuses are different from 
genii. The difference is, that genii are above us, and are 
masters independent of tuition; while geniuses are men 
among us, taught by a higher power, and influenced, though 
they are not unfree. 

They are the guides of humanity; they are the bearers of 
the ideal, and an idealism not from them is but a poor human 
substitute for the real A brotherhood not inspired by 
genius is not of the eternal nature, however valuable it may 
be. Leaders in idealism and brotherhood must be geniuses 
at least. What is understood by the formless? It is that 
which thought, feeling, imagination and the senses cannot 
reach. Push thought as far as you can; there is still some- 
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thing left beyond which mind cannot grasp. You may imag- 
ine that you have arrived at the center of the forest, when 
you have penetrated far into it. But woodmen and mystics 
familiar with life in the woods know that before them lies 
another mystery which seems to hold the center, and also, 
that when they have arrived there, the center is still farther 
away. The endless seems to stare you in the face. Of that 
endlessness the formless is. That which the thought cannot 
grasp is the formless. That which refuses your embrace is 
the formless. 

The formless is not empty. Thought, your feeling, your 
imagination, your intelligence testify to that. The formless 
is nearer the fullness; near the real. Speaking in art terms, 
itis the ideal. In religious terms it is divinity. The formless 
is the realm of genius. It is the home of genius, if such a 
term be permissible. 

Compared to earth existence, the formless is what we 
would call a moral world, a world of feelings and emotions. 
A world of love and not of intellect or the senses. The form- 
less is not the spirit world. The spirit world is the world of 
spirits, of ghosts of departed human beings. The ghosts of 
the dead live in it. 

The people who live in the clouds and the waves, live in the 
formless. The formless is not emptiness nor vacancy. “Nay,” 
says the Mystic Weaver (Kabir), “the formless is in the midst 
of all forms;” and he sings “the glory of forms;” and why? 
Because he is a mystic, and as such he knows that forms come 
out of the formless. It is so his experience. He knows of 
flames which burn without a lamp; of a lotus which blossoms 
without a root. He asks us: “Have you not heard the tune 
which Unstrung Music is playing?” Is this fancy or saying 
beautiful words which after all have no meaning? Nay, 
“He is a real Sadhu who can reveal the form of the formless 
to the vision of eyes.” 

This is tantalizing language, I know, but my excuse is that 
I am talking mysticism! And mysticism is not a matter of 
intellect or understanding. It is a life, an experience; it must 
be lived. To understand it, one must live it. No understand- 
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ing of anything else is worth much when compared to mysti- 
cism. 

The common understanding of genius is this, that it is free 
from the trammels of law, and is of remarkable endowment 
and phenomenal capacity. This quality of genius is ascribed 
to poets, because they are always on the wing. Artists are 
supposed to be of the nature of genius or other-worldliness 
in their visions; orators need genius in order to lift their audi- 
ence out of sluggishness and sleep. 

The transcendental nature of genius may be understood 
from the following stanzas of Kabir, a Mohammedan mystic 
of the fifteenth century. 

O, Sadhu! my land is a sorrowless land. 

I cry aloud to all, to the king and the beggar, the emperor 
and the fakir— 

Whosoever seeks for shelter in the Highest, let all come and 
settle in my land! 

Let the weary come and lay his burdens here! 

It is a land without earth or sky, without moon or stars; 

For only the radiance of truth shines— 

Naught is essential save truth. 

This “land without earth or sky, without moon or seas” 
is the sphere of genius. No emptiness and no subjective illu- 
sion! It is transcendentally real. Its soil is the ground which 
supports us, though we do not tread on it. The common 
sense mind can neither see it nor understand it. 

A genius is usually spoken of as masculine, because he ex- 
presses the plastic power of nature. Hence the masculinity 
of the following definition also by Kabir. 


He has neither form nor formlessness. 

He has no name. 

He has neither color nor colorlessness. 

He has no dwelling-place. 

The guru neither eats nor drinks, neither lives nor dies: 
Neither has he form, line, color, nor vesture. 

He has neither caste nor clan nor anything else—how may I 
describe his glory? 
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There can now be no difficulty in understanding the exalted 
quality of genius. When Kabir represents himself 
as a genius in a derived sense, he sings: 

I am neither pious nor ungodly, 

I live neither by law nor by sense, 

I am neither a speaker nor hearer, 

I am neither a servant nor master, 

I am neither bond nor free, 

I am neither detached nor attached. 

I am far from none; I am near to none. 

I shall go neither to hell nor to heaven. 

I do all works; yet I am apart from all works. 

Though this is the character of a genius, using the term in 
a derived sense, it is certainly high enough to be a model and 
a call for most people on the Path, not to speak about ordi- 
nary humanity. It is almost as definite as the foregone 
description of genius in the transcendental sense. Even 
talent does not reach high enough to be measured by such 
a rod. This self-assertive and rebellious language does not 
mean that Kabir and similar mystics are profane or mad. 
It means that by their enthusiasm and mystic flights of 
genius they are free from isms and limits, and are in union 
with the supreme. 

Let us now return to the birds. I take it that the free bird 
symbolizes genius in the highest sense, and the tame bird 
genius in a derived sense. 

The free bird is self-conscious of strength and is without 
fear. The refrain of its song is “my place is the placeless, 
my trace is the traceless.” It defies relationships; it is 
“neither of this world, nor of the next, nor of paradise, nor of 
hell’; it is not of nature’s mind, nor of the circling heavens. 
It is of self and of the formless. Such is the thought to be 
heard in its wood-notes. The tame bird represents a soul 
encircled by the social environment of human conventions 
and knows “the speech of the learned.” It recognizes that it 
does not know the songs of the woodland, and would “not 
know where to sit, perched in the sky.” The tame bird util- 
izes the facts of life as it finds them and stands related to 
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something tangible, an honorable, but slow and uwuninspir- 

ing surrounding The tame bird prayed, and said :* 

This is my prayer to thee, my lord—strike, strike at the root 
of penury in my heart. 

Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows. 

Give me the strength to make my love fruitful of service. 

Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend my 
knees before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily 

trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy 
will and love. 

This is a wonderful prayer. Its spirit is the means of self- 
realization; it is humble devotion, but it is tame—the song of 
a tame bird soul! It is oriental in submissiveness. There is 
no occidental self-valuation in it. It has no strength of its 
own; it begs, it implores for strength. It isa prayer by souls 
born and bred in cages and fear, souls without wings. In 
contrast with this prayer of the tame bird, there is something 
rebellious in the song of the free bird. It will out! out! It 
will out and into its native element, the universal. If the 
free bird could have read “the language of the learned” as did 
the tame bird, it might have expressed itself like Kabir did 
and quickly shown the illusoriness of the temporal and phe- 
nomenal. It would have sung: 

“There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places; and 
I know that they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

“The images are lifeless; they cannot speak; I know, for I 
have cried aloud to them. 

“The Purana and the Koran are mere words; lifting up the 
curtain, I have seen.” 

This is freedom: Surely the free bird neither shut his eyes, 
nor closed his ears, nor mortified his body, nor crouched in 
the dust before an unknown god. 

In the second poem of Tagore’s, I quoted, we can see the 
qualities of genius in the clouds and waves. The clouds are 
airy beings which it is impossible to catch at their play, be 
it at the golden dawn or near the silver moon. They are as 





*Tagore; Gitanjali, 36. 
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illusive as genius when chased by a definition. The clouds 
and genius smile and float away out of your reach, out of 
your hand. Similarly, the waves. Who has ever bottled up 
their singing in a system, or tracked their travels? Like 
genius, they sing as they please and they run wherever they 
like. There is no parallel between their freedom and human 
cunning, hence human cunning cannot catch them. The 
heart of this poem, “The Clouds and the Waves,” throbs be- 
hind any thought the human brain might sustain, and behind 
all feelings. If you listen closely you may perceive a call from 
the mystic presence of the Beloved. Genius calls in the poem. 

“The folk who live up in the clouds” live in “the placeless 
and play with the traceless.” The way to them is by way of 
“the edge of the earth,” and when the boy does not see how 
he can leave his mother “they smile and float away.” They 
are not moved by human feelings. They are elementary 

When the boy asks “the folk who live in the waves” and 
who “travel and know not where they pass,” how he can join 
them, they tell him to shut his eyes and the waves will carry 
him out tothem. Howcruel! He should sacrifice his young 
life for theirs, the elemental! How much more human was 
he, when he suggested to be the waves to roll on and on and 
finally break upon his mother’s lap with laughter. Which is 
the better? The humanorthetranscendental? Tagore drew 
a parallel between the two birds when he said: 

“Their love is intense with longing, 
But they never can fly wing to wing.” 

This stanza is of great importance for the understanding 
of the criticism and genius of his poem. The longing here 
spoken of is the mystic life. It means a going out of heart 
to heart; an uplift of heart, not merely reflections on the de- 
lights of love. Reflections, even contemplations, do not give 
us the mystic life. Longings or mystic love proceed from 
interior centers. By them and in them do we look in, not 
out, and along the vistas of life and nature. Hence the tame 
bird is not to be despised. Though it cannot fly into the open, 
it can turn into itself. Genius is ever near if we wish to learn 
and to be lifted. 
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Try this experiment’ Next time you see a sunset in glori- 
ously hued clouds, let that sunset be to you like a goodnight 
kiss from the sun, and you will realize how near genius is and 
you will be aware of the Divine Presence and find yourself in 
the fellowship of life eternal. 

Having defined genius as I have, it follows that idealism 
must also be re-defined. I will do it in the spirit of that which 
I have already said about genius. First, we must get away 
from that which is called idealism in philosophy and art. 
Idealism shall not be to us merely a term, but a sublime exist- 
ence, an existence which transcends the ordinary life decid- 
edly. Idealism as a form of the life of a mystic, is itself a 
life, an existence; not recognizable by intellect, but perceived 
and lived in the inner consciousness. It is a form of the inner 
life. 

In the history of philosophy, we hear of forms of specula- 
tive systems, called idealism. If we can lift them out of their 
marrow intellectual quarters, expand and spiritualize them, 
then they may become useful externals for a preparation 
to uplift the soul. The oldest idealism of that kind lies buried 
in Platonism. In the philosophy set forth by Plato, princi- 
pally in “The Republic,” he tells us that the universe moves 
according to rhythmic measures and modes, and has its 
existence in certain definite forms. In geometry we know 
of five such forms, polyhedra; they are the forms of bodies. 
When we talk psychologically, we move by forms called body 
and soul. If the conversation takes a mystic and occult turn, 
we talk about “inner” and “outer,” and so forth. If we 
expand these forms and give them that life spoken of as that 
of a genius of a high order, we come to the right kind of 
idealism, a kind of idealism suitable for mystics and oc- 
cultists. 

If we examine the method of our lives, whether the method 
is conscious or not, we shall find that our life is formal; that 
is, we have lived or ought to have lived in a certain definite 
way, a way determined by the quality of our life. We dis- 
cover also that that method of life, or that form is no chance 
affair, but is in accord with eternal laws. All things and 
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minds have their definite form, and that form must be re- 
spected in dealing withthem Ask artists, engineers, writers, 
biologists, and each in his sphere will bear testimony to this. 

Every flower of the field obeys a given form of its exist- 
ence. Species do not blend or lose type. Form is their con- 
structive principle of law. Every human being, to be truly 
human and of spiritual value, develops after an inherent 
form. And every spiritual teacher worth anything, starts 
his pupil on an endeavor to discover that form or constructive 
law. 

The philosophical idealism, which expresses itself by 
form only and which lies buried in Platonism, is usually called 
objective idealism. Besides Plato, the German philosopher, 
Schelling, isa master of it. It suffers from a lack of just that 
something which genius could have supplied, if the fathers 
of the system could have risen beyond themselves and 
learned from the old Zoroastrian Oracles that “the center of 
the sphere of intelligence holds the fountain of virtue.” Vir- 
tue in the ancient languages means genius. Platonism lacks 
that genius which adores the Supreme in all and in every 
creature and details of creatures. Mysticism has many 
charges to make against Platonism. Mysticism could supply 
it with the life it needs, if in no other way, at least by teach- 
ing it the meaning of the well-known scholastic formula: 
“God exists in all things by presence, by power, and by es- 
sense.” That formula deals with life rather than with 
thought. 

All that which can be said about form is very well and is 
true realism, but the mystic is not satisfied. Said the 
Lawa’ih or “Flashes of Light,’ (Jami): 

Philosophers devoid of genius find 
This world a mere form of the mind; 
‘Tis a form—but they fail to see 
The great idealist who looms behind 

The mystic demands both the outer and the inner. In this 
case his criticism is like the judgment passed upon the fishes 
who said they did not know what water was and demanded 
to see it. Said Genius: 

O, ye who seek to solve the knot! 
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Ye live in God, yet know him not. 
Ye sit upon the river’s brink, 

Yet crave in vain a drop to drink. 
Ye dwell beside a countless store, 
Yet perish, hungry, at the door. 

Those who see nothing but form are as ignorant as are 
the fishes. That is only too common in our day. God is con- 
sidered to be outside the world instead of as the soul of it. 
When mystics talk about God, people are apt to think they 
talk about a strange guest who has come to visit. 

This was that form of idealism, philosophically called ob- 
jective idealism. In the history of philosophy, there is also 
known what is called subjective idealism. It cannot be 
denied that the promulgators of this form, Bishop Berkeley 
and Johann Gottlieb Fichte, were intellectual giants; but 
genius, as I have defined, cannot be attributed to them. 
Their strength was mental, and their failure was mental also. 
We hear the speech of a giant when Berkeley declares 
“there is nothing beyond mind and its phenomena.” It isa 
declaration which defies the cosmic world outside of mind. 
But pure subjectivism is nothing but solipsismus and incap- 
able of seeing its own origin or creating itself. Fichte is 
more profound and nearer the cosmic truth when he declares 
that “all thought forms are found in the Ego.” All our ex- 
perience in creative work proves that whatever we do, is 
done according to patterns within us. Objective idealism 
also says so. If we lift this form of idealism into the sphere 
of genius, it becomes ideal with the energy of the universal 
Ego and we get the power of miracle-making. Idealism 
as known to philosophy must be expanded and lifted out of 
its intellectual surroundings and limitations into the plane 
of clarified idealism before it can be directly useful to us in 
a mystic life, and before it is a direct expression of genius. 

How can that be done? How can something impersonal 
become personal? Let me show. Take a bundle of hay. No 
chemist, artist, scientist, or any man can turn it into milk. 
But hand it to a cow, and the miracle is soon performed. 
Nature transmutes herself in the cow, which becomes the 
intermediary. The cow does not do it consciously, of course. 
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She remains unconscious, but being an organic creator, she 
is halfway personal. Another and better illustration: A 
landscape is personally outside of us. Most people cannot 
see it as clearly as the migratory birds. Let an artist use 
color, measurement, and genius, and the miracle is done. 
His reproduction of the visionis nocopy. Nocopy is possible. 
It is a transformation by means of forms known to genius. 

Religion and miracle are almost synonymous terms All 
religions present to the world a savior, who is the personal 
form of the Great Impersonal, the Formless. Religions 
never compromise on the subject. They cannot doit. They 
stand for the personal and for miracle. In marriage certain 
impersonal or cosmic forces acting through human desires 
create personalities, and thus the impersonal 1s lifted into the 
personal; the impersonal, so to say, opens its eyes in man and 
enters in some degree, the sphere of love. In spite of the 
popular conceptions, this activity of child-birth is not our 
personal work. It is a cosmic activity in us. An impersonal 
force uses us personally. We become the means of the Im- 
personal for its own purposes. But we may be glorified by 
it and lifted into the sphere of Genius and Ideality and the 
Formless. The same activity of the impersonal and the same 
end is attained when we are the medium for creation of 
thoughts and loves. These, too, manifest genius and the 
ideal. 

Mystics and occultists may well be called specialists in 
this matter of miracle-making. Transmutation is the key 
to all their doings; and translation of lower into higher 1s 
their aim. The acts represent genius and idealism lifted out 
of a plane and into the transcendental. The mystics and 
occultists are the ones to lift subjective idealism out of 
intellectual limitations and into genius. 

Berkeley and Fichte could get help from Angelus Silesius, 
the great mystic, if they were willing to learn from such a 
genius’ Angelus Silesius said: 

Eternity is time 

And time is eternity, 
Except when we ourselves 
Would make them different. 
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This mystic saying is not intellectual philosophy. The met- 
aphysical dualism is overcome by genius and is lifted into a 
sphere beyond seasons and events. 

The third form of philosophic idealism is that attributed 
to Frederik Hegel, and often called panlogism. The name 
panlogism is an apt designation because this system faces 
both ways in the dilemma of the mind, and declares that 
“things and minds are only different manifestations of our 
universal creative thought.” By that declaration it 
approaches very near to the ideas of Kabir and of the mystics 
I have mentioned. That declaration also approaches genius, 
when genius speaks in positive terms, but it fails utterly 
when genius and the mystic speak negatively. To expand 
Hegel’s idealism, it is therefor necessary to handle it after 
the pattern of Buddha’s method. But to lift it, it must be 
filled with the enthusiasm of the mystic and occultists. 
These three forms of idealism suffer because they have been 
kindled intellectually only, and not by genius or mystics. If 
genius or mystics had handled them after the philosophers 
had given them birth, they would have looked differently and 
been of more use to the world. 

The practical outcome of these criticisms of the phil- 
osophical idealistic systems is this, that we must have 
mystics and occultists to teach us how to use them rightly 
if we seek union with God by way of wisdom, Gnana yoga. 
It would be better still to start idealism from above, the 
spheres of genii, rather than from the planes of geniuses. 

And now about the relationship of genius and idealism 
to the brotherhood idea. The mystic or genius, according 
to my definition, is always something of a practical worker 
as regards the outside world This fact is only too often 
overlooked or ignored by those who are not mystics. A quo- 
tation from St. Teresa will explain this. She was as much 
of a mystic as a saint, as much of a practical woman with a 
splendid gift for organization as she wasa mystic. This was 
her doctrine: ““Those whom God has drawn together into our 
monasteries must not contemplate only their cells, but must 
help their neighbor and feel a burning desire to assist him.” 
These words are not merely of the same kind which modern 
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sociologists and socialists repeat, in season and out of sea- 
son; they are words of brotherhood; they are the refrain of 
all her doings to build up a spiritual society for the salvation 
of the world. Her Order was founded to fight the disinte- 
grating forces of the world by “prayer, by tears and by love.” 
This is idealism. 

I do not favor an idealism or brotherhood of sentiment. 
I want an idealism like that of St. Teresa’s, and that of St. 
Francis of Assisi. They did not look to ideas as objects of 
worship; they were led by ideas and they fought by ideas, 
hence they accomplished something; they made idealism 
something real; they made the brotherhood idea an organic 
element in the human constitution Ideas which make ideal- 
ism a power are fundamental forms of the cosmos; they are 
energies and are in mythology often called gods. In the Old 
Testament they are called angels. When St. Teresa fought 
“by prayer, by tears and by love,” she did not act from out her 
own selfhood; she became the voice of eternal energies— 
genius. Her tears became floods of heavenly light and life, 
to wash away the vulgarity and brutish nature of her audi- 
ence, and, her love lifted the world’s misery out of the way 
and set it free to follow its true course. Such is idealism asa 
mystic understands it. And such is the idealism preached 
by mystics. 

St. Francis of Assisi is another illustration. He was 
a true idealist and a man who lived for brotherhood. 

St. Francis understood the imitation of Christ to be sim- 
ply a ministry of love. He knew no theology, and proceeded 
in the right and only way to build a brotherhood; namely, 
never to utter a single hostile word; not to hear one and not 
to look at evil done. He did not lay down rules for his fol- 
lowers; he even broke the norms of the church whenever it 
seemed right to him to do so. Without being ordained, he 
preached to the people, and without possessing authority, he 
consecrated his friend, Clara, as a nun. Pope Innocent IIL., 
who was otherwise a heresy hunter, sanctioned Francis’s 
sermons to the people, and even his unecclesiastic brother- 
hood. How is this wonder explained? I think the explana- 
tionis simple St. Francis’s idealism was not a thought, not 
a philosophical system, but it was a vital force. It was a 
direct knowledge of the Divine in his soul. He even forbade 
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his brethren to own copies of the scriptures. God in the 
heart, was the core of his doctrine, and the only scripture 
needed. 

To be consistent and to live out such a simple doctrine, 
make it answer all questions and solve all mental and moral 
problems, implies a soul literally not of this world, but fixed 
in the ideal. Suchasoulis genius. What is still more mar- 
vellous, is that St. Francis’s idealism did not make of him or 
his followers recluses and ascetics. St. Francis condemned 
asceticism and insisted on his followers living in the world, 
radiating life and seeking no profit from their labors. In 
this lies the mystery of the success of his labors for brother- 
hood. 

His brotherhood was literally made by him; its ideal char- 
acter was from above; its working energy came from his 
brother Sun, his sister Moon, the dear Stars, his brother the 
Wind, and mother Earth. On his death-bed he composed a 
wonderful and strong song, praising his “brother Death.” 
Where in the brotherhoods you know of, have you heard 
anything like it? And yet it ought to be so that we were on 
friendly terms with death! The legend tells that a flock of 
singing birds descended on the roof of the cottage in which 
he lay dying, and that the song of these “little sisters” ac- 
companied him across the bourn. 

When you hear people talk about idealism and brother- 
hood, use St. Francis as a measuring rod. If you hear notes 
of cosmic love and influence of cosmic consciousness come to 
you, listen and remember! 

Only those who can co-ordinate man and beast, and who 
have discovered the beauty of nature, even in trivial things, 
are New Age Idealists' And those who can see their God 
in all things and draw the lines of his beauty, on body and on 
stone and on the ripples of the river, they live in blessed com- 
pany. They are men and women of genius, of idealism, of 
brotherhood. 

In conclusion: 

“Our forefathers had political tyranny to overcome— 
human slavery to eradicate—civil and religious. liberty to 
win—a system of popular education to inaugurate, and with 
it all the wilderness to tame and a new land to develop.” 

What do we do? What will you do? 
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THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
By Baron L. Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German, and commented on 


By Edouard Herrmann. 


How Can We Get Knowledge of Truth? 


CHILD enters the world, supplied with all his or- 
_ gans, and, although they exert an influence on his 
senses, still he does not know anything of his sur- 
roundings. Only gradually does the child experi- 
ence the different effects and look for the causes producing 
them, thereby acquiring a knowledge of the outer world. 
The conclusion, from effect to cause, is therefore the source 
of our cognition, and we owe the progress of natural science 
and of our culture to the necessity which brings about the 
effects of certain causes. We know, therefore, with abso- 
lute certainty, that every change, every effect, must have 
a sufficient cause. Before a complicated phenomenon, the 
working causes of which we cannot find, we look for a hy- 
pothesis which is able to explain the fact without contradic- 
tion and to satisfy our need of casuality. In the course of 
time those hypothesis are partly changed, partly laid aside, 
until views nearer the truth are held. This is the course 
science has taken. It cannot be different with problems 
which touch the supersensuous or metaphysics; problems 
concerned with the aim and destiny of the human race. 
The great number of revelations and philosophical sys- 
tems extant unfortunately proves that this riddle is not yet 
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satisfactorily solved, or if one of the many hyptheses should 
be correct, that it is not yet generally accepted, or at least 
not so formulated as to explain the riddles of biology and 
psychology. It therefore neither satisfies our need of casu- 
ality nor the claims of reason. But it is true that few men 
judge, considering these scientific questions; the greater 
number believes what seemingly divine revelations, or tradi- 
tions, or public cpinion have said. If one proposes the ques- 
tion: “What has humanity in general believed, and what does 
it still believe the purpose and future of its existence to be?”’ 
the answer will be, that the majority of men take our physi- 
cal existence to be a passing condition and that metempsych- 
osis, palingenesis, or reincarnation seems to be the kernel of 
the oldest and most wide-spread belief. Not only the 
faithful, but also the rational thinking majority of men, 
among them the German philosophers Leibnitz, Herbart, 
Drossbach (Individualists), Schopenhauer, Hartmann (Pan- 
theists), have expressed the opinion that man has a trans- 
cendental basis, usually called soul, underlying his physical 
appearance, whose repeated entrance into the biological pro- 
cess is possible and admissible. With one philosopher it is 
a monad, representing itself as man; with the other, it is an 
impersonal god who tortures himself through physical life, 
in order to lose the taste for it. Only few men believe in 
special creation with an eternal existence following it ; while 
fewer see nothing else in the human appearance but a chemi- 
cal product, which disappears as it began. In the course of 
this work different views shall be criticised; now we will 
consider all the possible and thinkable cases, because one of 
them must correspond to truth, provided we do not leave out 
any of the possible cases. 

The real man either does, or does not begin his existence 
at birth; death either does, or does not end his existence. 
This gives four possibilities. The case that the soul pre- 
exists before birth, but is destroyed after death, is not ac- 
cepted by anybody, consequently only three hypotheses are 
left: first, materialism, according to which birth and death 
are the beginning and end of the soul; second, creationism, 
according to which the soul is created at birth by the power- 
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ful word of God, after which creative act it lives forever; 
and third, the belief of the majority, which holds that birth 
and death are not the alpha and omega of the human appear- 
ance, but only a passing condition—like a dream. The pos- 
sible repetition of this passing state is attributed either to 
chance, or to a designed probation and education, or to the 
will to live, manifested by a god. Should we select, of these 
hypotheses, that one which shall finally be proven to be cor- 
rect, then it might be possible to convince some of my read- 
ers. But in order to convince all of them we will have to 
point out the impossibility or insufficiency of the other hy- 
pothesis. An example may illustrate: 

G. E. Lessing believed in reincarnation, and explained 
it not by the doctrine of punishment and reward, nor by 
chance, nor by the will to live, but by the necessity of a high- 
er “education of the human race.” It is true that he does not 
give proofs for this assertion, but at the end of his treatise 
he proposes one dozen questions which clearly demonstrate 
his view and his conviction that his contemporaries cannot 
bring forward any reasonable grounds against him. 

Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that the purpose of 
our short and sometimes abruptly terminated life, is educa- 
tion, and that this purpose cannot be fulfilled in one life. But 
is that which seems reasonable to us, always that which is 
right? A reasonable view suffices to demolish an unreason- 
able one, but it does not give certainty; otherwise humanity 
would not have partly lost this oldest belief. 

Lessing’s conviction is founded on a firm belief in a di- 
vine providence and guidance. He regards that which is 
unreasonable as a necessary state of transition which can- 
not last. Now one may believe in a divine guidance, but it 
can neither be proven nor disputed; to do this one ought to 
have a clear conception of divinity, which is hardly possible 
for human reason to have. Nevertheless, his conclusion can- 
not be denied a practical value. A hundred years ago Les- 
sing could have rightfully predicted the abolishment of slav- 
ery and bondage, religious and political freedom, with the 
same reason. In like manner and with the same right one 
may say that war and preparations for war must in time 
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cease because the burden which present and future genera- 
tions have to carry is too heavy. That which is reasonable, 
useful, true, will always in time triumph over that which is 
unreasonable, harmful, and false, even without divine inter- 
vention; therefore the reasonable is always that which is ad- 
missible. In spite of all this, the reasonableness of a hypo- 
thesis alone cannot cause a firm conviction or certainty; for 
how many things have already been considered reasonable 
and moral? We need only go back a hundred years in our 
study of history, in order to become entirely distrustful of 
human judgment and morality. We must travel another 
road. 

The return of the human soul into earth life presupposes 
its continuation after death; and the continuation after 
death necessarily presupposes its existence during life, which 
is frequently denied by superficially reasoning naturalists. 
It is therefore clear that this problem can be explained, and 
we can get a firm conviction only by a thorough examination 
of the two contradictory statements in question. We have 
first to prove beyond a doubt that the mechanico-chemical 
explanation of the origin, development and function of the 
organisms is inadequate. Natural science has discovered 
many conditions of the organic life, but eminent naturalists 
have never confounded these “conditions” with the real 
cause of organic becoming, as child-like materialism has 
done; this materialism denies a priori the existence of a soul 
or of any other “qualitas occulta’; in its opinion this hypo- 
thesis is superfluous, unscientific, unworthy of a strong 
mind. 

It is therefore necessary, first to prove the existence of 
a factor which causes life and organization; because only 
then can it be of any use to speak about its continuance and 
re-entry into physical life. We therefore have a threefold 
task before us; we have to prove the existence and then the 
continuance of the transcendental substratum or soul, before 
we can speak of its reincarnation. We will treat this hypo- 
thesis in the usual way; dismissing that which is untenable 
and considering the rest in the light of experience, of the 
need of casuality and of reason. 
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If in all organisms possessing will and the powers of 
sensation and thinking, we presuppose an unknown force, 
which is distinguishable from the known chemical forces, 
and if we call that unknown force “soul,” then it is natural 
to put the following questions: Has man a soul or not? 
Has that soul a continuance and a pre-existence or not? 

If these questions must be affirmed then we are able to 
form a reasonable opinion in regard to the possibility, proba- 
bility, and necessity of reincarnation, in the other case, of 
the inacceptibility of this teaching. We should not be sur- 
prised that our ancestors were not able to decide these ques- 
tions with certainty, because the laws of nature pertaining 
to them have been recognized and proven only in this 
century. 


Does a Soul, a Subject, Live in Us? 


Darwin, the founder of modern biology, was modest 
enough to confess that he could not answer the question re- 
lating to the origin of organic life. As is usually the case, 
his followers spoke in a higher key. They believed they 
had discovered a sufficient reason for organic life in the mo- 
tion of carbon combinations; in the electric tension of pro- 
toplasm. But this explanation for the sudden appearance of 
life seemed to other naturalists a little too far fetched, and 
in this perplexity one conceived the idea that life was 
brought to earth by aerolites. Natural science has not an- 
swered the question how unicellular organisms are brought 
to life. But since we can hardly detect in them traces of or- 
ganization, we shall rather consider the multicellular organ- 
isms, which possess distinct organs, because on such beings 
the inadmissibility of the above mentioned hypothesis can be 
more clearly pointed out. Suppose the coming to life of a 
unicellular being is explained—which is by no means the 
case—how would a multicellular organism originate, ac- 
cording to modern biology ? 

If in protoplasm first one and then more cells segregate 
themselves, a lump of cells is produced; and it cannot sur- 
prise us that the inner cells differentiate themselves from the 
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outer, on account of the different conditions of life (struggle 
for existence). It is said that these lumps of cells transform 
themselves into the mother-water for multicellular indi- 
viduals; that one of the cells is suddenly transformed into a 
germ-cell which receives from somewhere the faculty to or- 
ganize a new lump of cells. This new lump now modifies, 
by means of adaptation and the struggle for existence, its 
organization, and in a new germ-cell stores up the faculty 
for creating a more and more perfect organism, until, out of 
a lump of protoplasm, man is evolved—always by means of 
the higher faculties which are stored up in the germ-cell. 

We do not ask why a cell in a lump should be induced 
to change itself into a germ-cell, since neither fight for ex- 
istence nor adaptation can urge it to do so; we do not ask 
what may induce the many cells of an embryo to unite in 
order to form the eyes, ears lungs, since fight for existence 
or adaptation cannot take place in the womb; and we do not 
ask why these new formations do not happen in our time; 
why, for instance, goitres, parasites, and other new forma- 
tions never produce organized lumps of cells; why there are 
not men with three arms, or with wings, who bequeath this 
peculiarity to their offspring; why even our domestic ani- 
mals only change the physiologio-material and never the 
morphologic form, although adaptation and heredity should, 
in such different circumstances and in such long spaces of 
time, certainly bring about those changes. 

Although natural science has never answered these 
questions, yet we will content ourselves with looking for 
the primal conditions of each organization. 

If we see a locomotive, we know that to build it the 
necessary material as iron, copper, brass and the workshop 
with its vehicles was a necessity. Besides, purpose and abil- 
ity to build it was also necessary; for the locomotive has a 
clearly defined purpose, consequently there must have been 
somebody to conceive that purpose, to make use of the neces- 
sary conditions, and to be able to construct it. 

Since the animal organism is a much more complicated 
machine than a locomotive, we must infer that its construc- 
tion without a purpose and without the ability of an organi- 
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zator, is impossible. Kant says that organisms without tele- 
ology are unthinkable and that it is useless to wait for a 
second Newton who would be able to make the purposeless 
generation of a little blade of grass intelligible. If a thinker 
like Kant, who writes much more modestly and cautiously 
than Haeckel, Vogt, or Biichner, expresses himself so posi- 
tively, then it is indeed fairly doubtful that carbon should 
ever become man. Now, seeing that man is a very compli- 
cated machine, that all his senses are highly artistically or- 
ganized for a distinct purpose, we are perfectly justified in 
looking for the bearer of this purpose and ability in the em- 
bryonic development of man. In fact, we are obliged to do 
so if death should really be the absolute destruction of man; 
for we shall later point out that everything gets a different 
aspect if death is not the destruction of the individual sub- 
ject (the soul), but only of the person; and it does not make 
any difference whether this subject is the product of carbon 
or of the omnipotence of a god. To make this clear we will 
consider the following case: 

Suppose we should find a telescope hidden deep in the 
ground; who would maintain that at a far distant time the 
high temperature of the earth had melted the metals in such 
a way that they formed a brass pipe; the silicious earth be- 
came glass lenses; and chance brought them so together as 
to form a regular telescope? Now it is a proven fact that 
our piano, organ-pipes, cables, camera obscura, are only im- 
perfect copies of our ears, larynx, nerves and eyes; the eye, 
especially, is a far more wonderful, although analogous in- 
strument, than the telescope. To believe that the cells 
grouped themselves together without a purpose, simply by 
chance, in order to form such an artistically perfect and use- 
ful instrument as the human body, would be more absurd 
than the thought of a telescope accidentally come together. 

Had the scientists taken to heart Kant’s saying, that 
without teleology the organisms are unthinkable, then they 
would not have made the ridiculous attempt to demolish the 
barriers between inorganic and organic nature. He who 
cannot see that there is a difference between the crystalliz- 
ing of a crystal and the growing up of the claws of a crab, 
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is not born to be a thinker. That the cells are forced to form 
a claw presupposes a purpose, the original cause of which 
we shall consider later. The cells of the crab cannot do more 
than propagate and accommodate themselves to the condi- 
tions of life; the teleological direction must therefore be 
somewhere else. 

But it is not only the origin and development of organ- 
ism, but also their functions, which indicate the necessity of 
a factor unknown to us. How should the millions of cells 
composing a human body attain to a uniformly thinking sub- 
ject? Itis true that ants, bees, and men create a social organ- 
ization for common purposes, but never an organism having 
a uniform self-consciousness with only one independently 
thinking and feeling “Ego.” This error of the naturalists 
may have been caused by the following circumstnaces. 

Conceptions are accompanied by functions of the brain, 
but these functions are by no means identical with the con- 
ceptions, as Robert Mayer, one of the most eminent natural- 
ists justly remarks. Outer forces exert an influence on us; 
we feel them according to our organization; we distinguish 
between them, seek to find their causes, and acquire thus the 
conception of a world which reacts on us, and of a personality 
which comprises our “Ego.” This causes our conception of 
the world and our personality to be dependent on the organ- 
ization. This may be the reason why some fanatic Darwin- 
ians made the mistake of identifying the subject (the soul) 
with the personality. The intelligible subject projects 
itself far above consciousness; human consciousness cannot 
function without the soul; on the other hand, the soul cannot 
have human feelings and conceptions without the organism 
of cells, just as we cannot observe the planetoids without a 
telescope, and the infusoria without a microscope, although 
in both cases we first need a seeing eye, the faculties of which 
are modified, magnified by the instruments. The brain does 
not think, but is the instrument for human thinking. Thus 
we must not confound the unperceivable subject which is 
only discoverable through reasoning, and always remains the 
same—with the personality of our consciousness. The per- 
sonality of our consciousness is only a conception, a picture. 
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The new-born child at once manifests a will; it is an individu- 
ality which seeks nourishment, and feels pain; but the con- 
sciousness of being a human personality develops much later. 
the human faculty of recollecting offers the same difficulties 
to the materialistic philosophy’. 

But we have other proofs for the existence of an inde- 
pendent factor, which makes itself sometimes directly known 
in some unconscious functions. The instinct of animals, es- 
pecially in their care for the young, many actions of night- 
walkers, the phenomena of somnambulism, the correct selec- 
tion of remedies, true dreams, and especially supersensuous 
perceptions, are striking proofs of an inner faculty of per- 
ception, which is not identical with that of the senses, which 
cannot be voluntarily acquired, and which must have a car- 
rier somewhere. Those facts point to a transcendental, un- 
known substratum of the human appearance; they are so 
annihilating to the doctrine of materialism, that naturalists 
like Haeckel, Vogt, or Buchner, have simply to deny them—a 
procedure which is very convenient, but has absolutely no 
bearing on facts. We could quote Plato, Cicero, the second 
sight of the Scotchmen, and the testimony of many physi- 
cians; but to do so would be superfluous, because every read- 
er probably knows of such cases; those who do not may read 
Du Prel’s “Philosophy of Mysticism.” There is so much 
material that Schopenhauer calls all those ignorant, who 
deny the facts; unfortunately, he is only partly right, because, 
as Seneca says, there are many who rather smite truth in the 
face than confess an error. 

We will now explain the occurrence of this inner per- 
ception by an analogy, that everybody may understand how 
one single case of supersensuous perception—be it experi- 
ence in sleep, dream or visions—suffices to assure the exist- 
ence of a transcendental substratum (or soul) in the human 
appearance, together with all its consequences: 

If we plant a climber around a scaffold made of wood and 
wire, the species of the plant will decide about the form and 
size of the leaves, just as the ground, the climate, the cul- i 





*Du Prel, “Philosophy of Mysticism,” Chapter VI. 
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ture will influence the growth of the climber. Cell will 
join cell; but the form, the morphological shape, will be de- 
termined by the scaffold, even if it cannot be seen on account 
of the exuberantly growing cells. Under favorable circum- 
stances such an arbour will give protection against the rays 
of the sun as well as against rain and wind. But if for any 
reason the plant begins to become sickly, there will be places 
through which sun-rays, raindrops, winds, may penetrate; 
at the same time the view from the bower will be enlarged. 
Should a person now be in the bower, he would receive 1m- 
pressions which were formerly unperceivable, and he could 
see objects which formerly were invisible. If we continue 
this analogy, if we apply it to the organism of cells, we under- 
stand how it is possible that sickly, sensitive or abnormal 
individuals may possess a higher and to us unintelligible sen- 
sibility and perception. It is also difficult to understand how 
naturalists could believe that the climber would form by 
itself, without a scaffold, that is, without the purpose of the 
builder, a symmetrical, a certain design-revealing arbour; 
and still less comprehensible is it how educated men could 
believe that it is the climber which perceives, and not the 
man living in the arbour. 

We know for a certainty that man with his eyes and 
ears perceives only a part of the number of vibrations, which 
he distinguishes as colors and tones; all other vibrations 
above, below, or between, he does not perceive; and he would 
deny their existence did not some of them act chemically, 
like the ultra-violet rays. An alteration or delay of the hu- 
man threshold of sensation is not only possible but probable 
if we consider the enormous number of living individuals. It 
is to be expected that in the development of so many millions 
of men there must occur some disturbances, since no de- 
velopment is entirely free from disturbances. 

All riddles, unsolved by natural science, give us the as- 
surance that neither the origin, nor the development, nor the 
function of the human organism can be explained without 
a fundamental factor, which is as yet unknown to us. This 
inner factor is a subject, a soul, which causes the teleological 
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nature of our organism and makes possible the unity of our 
self-consciousness, both of which cannot be produced by the 
germ-cell. 

Thinkers like Plato and Kant, Kepler and Newton, have 
never doubted this statement, and would not be able to con- 
ceive how one could believe otherwise. Another fact is that 
the existence of the organizing principle has never been 
doubted by individualists, nor by pantheists; and those who 
do not belong to any philosophical school, appeal to the 
creative omnipotence of God, because any effect needs a suffi- 
cient cause. 

Common sense can never concede that bricks, lime, sand, 
wood, can alone build a house; and if a motion of the earth 
should carry the house to another place, common sense can- 
not believe that the house has moved itself to that place. 
Just as little can common sense believe that albumen alone 
is able to build a wonderful organism, and that the millions of 
cells in that organism can think and function as a unit and 
feel as one single subject. Common sense is right, for every 
effect must have a sufficient cause. This is the fundamental 
law of all our knowledge. Have the naturalists found that 
sufficient cause? None who read them believes that they 
have found it. 

There is a Subject living in us, which wills, feels, and 
thinks ina human way. This is absolutely sure; and conse- 
quently the first one of the three hypotheses is disposed of. 
The world conception of the materialists and modern illum- 
inators is impossible, and the coming century will be delivered 
from it, because the numerous investigations made on som- 
nambulists and hypnotic subjects have brought to light many 
facts which are incompatible with modern teachings.” 

As we have seen, Hellenbach, before attempting to dis- 
cuss the probable destiny of the human soul tries first to es- 
tablish the fact that man has a soul. Beginning with the 
cells, which, according to the materialistic teaching, are not 
only the builders of the body, but also the cause of the intel- 
ligence manifesting through that body, he shows: First, 
that the millions of cells could as little construct such a mar- 
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vellously perfect instrument as is the human body, as a mil- 
lion of workingmen could build a gothic temple without a 
purposeful, designing intelligence—this is the teleological 
argument of Kant. Secondly, he shows that the combined 
consciousness or intelligence of the millions of cells can under 
no circumstances produce the immensely superior intelli- 
gence manifesting through the body as human consciousness, 
and much less that other incomprehensible intelligence which 
orders the cells to build up and sustain the body in just that 
useful form and in no other. That this mysterious intelli- 
gence (which we call the human soul) must be the real archi- 
tect of the body is clearly proven by the fact that under cer- 
tain circumstances (trance, somnambulism, hypnotism) it is 
able to describe the inner organs correctly and to indicate 
effective remedies. 

Long continued experiments have also proven that the 
hidden subject or soul is able to see and hear without the use 
of eyes or ears, to read and transmit thoughts, and to move 
ponderable objects without touching them’. All these things 
go far to prove that man is by no means that simple mechan- 
ical organism of the materialists, but a very complex and 
teleological study. The researches in hypnotism, spiritism, 
and modern psychology, have undoubtedly caused much suf- 
fering and error, but they have at least established the fact 
that there lives in man an intelligence, which is greater than 
his waking consciousness, and that it has powers which sur- 
pass those of the physical senses. This mysterious, hidden 
intelligence we call the soul. Its probable destiny will be 
considered by Hellenbach in the next issue of The Word. 





"For scientifically proven cases, see F. W. H. Myer’s “Human Person- 
ality.” 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 
CHAPTER XI. 


TAMING THE LION. 


NE fair evening I saw Ostorius riding along the Appian 
Way, mounted on a powerful grey horse, in his scarlet 

tunic and white caracalla. With shining breast-plate and hel- 
met, in which waved a great plume of red feathers, he was an 
imposing figure, attended by his body-guard or soldiers. 

I sighed as I saw the patrician pass through the Preztorian 
Gate. What fate awaited that noble roman within those dull 
grey walls? For he was on his way to the Palatium to have 
a private audience with Claudius. I trembled lest he encounter 
the fair Regina. 

When, at length he stood in that magnificent corridor, with 
its great pillars of Numidian marble, I feared for his safety. 
until a eunuch came and led him to the librarium, where sat the 
Emperor Claudius. He arose from his high-backed chair of 
ivory, and, extending his hand, he welcomed Ostorius with a 
friendly smile, for he was glad to see the noble Protaetor. 

Claudius listened with pleasure to all that interested him con- 
cerning that far-off isle which his legions had conquered, and, 
with a glad smile, he took the scroll of parchment which Osto- 
rius had brought from Ricardus, his best-loved pupil in the old 
days, and smiled as he read: 








* All rights reserved, including translation. 
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“Beloved Emperor and most revered Master: 

Ricardus sends thee greeting. Ostorius brings to thy feet 
the Welsh Prince, Caractacus. I could not bring him to Rome. 
Oh, beloved Master, for Cupid hath pierced my heart. I am 
desperately in love with his charming daughter, and I would 
ask they blessing on our nuptials. Instead of a Triumph, Oh 
Caesar, I would ask thy clemency for the captive chief. I 
pray thee to spare his life. I would stay in Britain until the 
maid is found. Ostorius doth consider her as thine hostage. 
Wilt thou command him to give her to me in marriage? This 
is the only Triumph my heart desires. May all the immortal 
Gods grant thee long life and happiness. 

Thy devoted pupil, 
RICARDUS.””’ 

The emperor smiled as he read. “So the boy has been 
wounded at last, Ostorius. Thinkest thou ‘tis a desperate af- 
fair, or is it merely a passing fancy, that will change with the 
waning moon?” 

“Oh, Caesar, methinks ’twill last Ricardus for his life. The 
maid was fair to look upon, but of a serious turn of mind. She 
will make him a good wife, if ever he doth find her; but ’tis 
more than likely she hath perished, for I learned that a maiden 
had been carried down the river from Blestinium, in one of 
their frail native boats; but I told Ricardus naught. Hope will 
keep him alive. If she escaped to the hills, he might as well 
follow an eagle in its flight.” 

“Give him the maid, Ostorius; with my blessing on the 
union. The Senate hath granted thee the highest ambition of the 
soldier; the gift of a Triumph is thine, and thou art appointed 
to the supreme command of this glorious city on the day of 
thine entry, a week hence. May the Gods grant thee all good 
gifts, my friend,’ and Claudius arose as a signal that the audi- 
ence was over. 

A week after the audience, the camp of Ostorius became 
all activity, as the summer dawn was breaking over the hills, for 
the great day of the Triumph had arrived. The Roman popu- 
lace made haste to secure a good vantage ground from which to 
gaze upon the captive Lion of Britain. In all the public squares, 
and along the streets, grandstands had been erected, and beauti- 
ful sculptured triumphal arches had been built, under which the 
procession would pass. 

On the clear air of morning was heard the notes of a brazen 
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trumpet, and through the Pretorian Gate came the first of the 
long procession. A band of musicians came first, followed by 
a regiment of cavalry, with waving banners, the horses being 
gaily decorated, and the men in shining coats of mail. They 
were followed by a train of white-robed priests; and after them 
came a hetacomb of white oxen, wreathed with flowers, and led 
by black slaves. These were to be sacrificed at the shrine of 
Mars, the God of War. Next came chariots, ornate with white 
and gold, in which rode generals, governors and tribunes: next. 
a long line of skin-clad Britons, followed by the blue banner of 
Caradoc; then a band of happy children, robed in white, scat- 
tering flowers in the path of the victor, all along the stretch 
of the Appian Way, and singing hymns of praise in honor of 
Ostorius. The trumpeter announced the approach of the vic- 
tor, who wore a purple toga with a wide border of gold, and was 
crowned with a wreath of laurel. In his hand he carried a 
sceptre of gold and ivory, surmounted by the Golden Eagle. He 
rode in a gilded chariot, drawn by four white horses, and was 
preceded by lictors bearing the Roman standards. 

Ostorius was guarded by a body of cavalry, after which, 
walking alone, his head proudly erect and his hands chained 
behind him, came Caradoc. His noble air so touched the Roman 
people that many who had thronged to see him, sighed as they 
thought of the fate that awaited him. Caradoc trod the weary 
way with a free-born air that not all the magnificence of Rome 
could daunt. He was followed by officers of the army, and last 
of all came the victorious Seventh Legion, their weapons 
wreathed with laurel, and their bright armor gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

All along the route the people were wild with delight. 
Beautiful women threw flowers and gems to the returning sol- 
diers, and exclamations of joy greeted them on every hand. As 
the procession passed slowly along the crowded streets, Cara- 
doc thought of his loved island home so far away; and as his eye 
glanced carelessly over temple, arch and tower, he wondered 
what Rome could see in the rude huts of Britain. 

The people flocked to the circus maximus to witness the 
combats between the wild beasts, for five hundred lions had been 
provided for this amusing spectacle. The Romans needed some 
excitement to while away the hours before the evening carnival ; 
for that night revelry would reign in Rome. 
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At last the procession halted before the Senate Chamber. 
In this great hall, with its many pillared corridors, Caradoc be- 
held an assemblage of grey-bearded Senators, seated in chairs 
of ivory, each one holding in his hand a wand and enthroned 
in their midst sat Claudius the Emperor, in whose soft dark eyes 
a smile seemed to linger. Two lictors led Caradoc to the foot 
of the throne. 

“Tf thou dost value thy skin, Briton”, whispered one, “kneel 
and make obeisance to Rome. On thv knees speak with Caesar.” 
But Caradoc stood erect, and quailed not before the might of 
Caesar; and as he stood thus, none would have known from his 
commanding figure and fearless mien that he was the captive 
chieftain. 

When all present bent the knee, he alone stood sternly erect. 
“Slaves prostrate themselves at the feet of their masters. I will 
not kneel, free-born Briton that I am”, he said to himself. 

Claudius noted his haughty demeaner, and turning to Osto- 
rius he said, ““This, I presume, is the captive Prince of Britain.” 

The eyes of Caradoc flashed fire, and a flush mantled his 
cheek. “I am that British Prince, Oh Caesar; and before I am 
condemned to die an ignominious death, I claim the right of 
free speech, as one king to another.” 

Claudius raised his hand, as a lictor stepped forward. 

“Speak on, Caractacus. What hast thou to say?” 

A silence that could be felt, fell over the vast assemblage 
at the audacity of the captive, who now spoke in a clear and 
ringing voice, in well chosen Latin. 

“Lord of Rome, and Master of the World; ’tis true thy ban- 
ners now wave over my island home. Yet will I not address 
thee as a slave, but as one warrior should address another. Thou 
canst not blame me for defending my rights until they were 
wrested from me by thy might. Even now I would still be 
marshalling my faithful hosts against thy mighty legions, were 
it not for Fate’s detaining hand, and my blood would have 
helped to swell the crimson flood on the field of battle in de- 
fense of my native land. But, Great Caesar, thou who hast 
Rome and all her palaces, I marvel what thou canst see in 
Britain’s humble cots and woodland bowers. They are worth- 
less to thee, but dearer than life to us; for there we are free; 
and free we shall remain until the end of time. The Ordovices 
and the Silures will never be conquered by force of arms. [| 
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should never have graced this Triumph of thine but for a 
woman’s perfidy. I have spoken, great Emperor; now do thy 
will, Since I reign no more on Britain’s throne, to me it mat- 
ters not, if life or death be my lot. Of what use fame or glory, 
if I have lost mine heritage of freedom; for death is not dis- 
honorable to those who fear it not.” 

A low murmur of applause greeted this outburst, for the 
informal speech had touched a chord in the hearts of the whole 
assembly. 

Claudius bade the lictors unbind the hands of Caradoc. 

“Thou art a wise prince, Caractacus’, said he. ‘Perhaps 
thou wouldst like to go back to thy beloved land and govern thy 
people for me; for thou dost care more for a throne than 1. 
As my vassal, with freedom in Britain, I will send thee back 
to find that daughter of thine. Only one promise and the oath 
of allegiance will I require of thee Caractacus, thou wilt promise 
me to bestow thy daughter in marriage on the noble Ricardus.” 

Caradoc was overwhelmed at this kind of speech of the 
L’mperor, and involuntarily bent his knee to the kindly old man 
who extended his hand for him to kiss. 

Claudius then turned to those around him, saying, “My 
countrymen, we will avoid the reproach of dishonoring our vic- 
tory. This brave prince before you shall not be put to death. 
We captured him not in fair fight, but he was handed over to us 
in chains by the duplicity of one whom he thought his friend. 
It is my will to set him free; and he shall govern his people for 
Rome. We set no bounds to our dominions, Oh, Prince, nor to 
thy liberty. in the name of the Immortal Gods, I set thee free; 
and mayst thou prove as faithful to Rome as thy dearly loved 
Britain.” 

The Senate rocked with applause. Caradoc knew not what 
to make of it, for he had never dared hope to leave Rome alive; 
and it was a lucky day for him that Agrippina was not present 
on this momentous occasion, or he had never seen Britain again 

Claudius became a good friend to Caradoc, and held him 
in high favor. He governed Wales for many years, and the 
obstinate Silures were at last induced to accept the Roman 
power under his regime. 

On the eve of his departure for Britain, a friend invited 
Ostorius to accompany him to a banquet given by Domitius 


Ahenobarbus.* The company were in a furore of excitement, 
* Nero. 
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for the favorite mistress of Nero was to furnish the sensation 
of the evening in a wonderful dance. She was to represent 
Proserpine, with Satyrs and Fauns, in a forest, in the Love 
Dance. Great was the surprise of Ostorius, when the lovely 
dancer appeared, to recognize none other than Regina, clad in a 
costume that would have made Mother Eve to blush. He turned 
hastily away and made his way to the street, his heart broken 
to think that he had ever believed a pure womanly soul could 
dwell in that beautiful body. 

He returned to Britain; but his career was over, for he 
only lived two short years, then died, worn out with care and 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FINGER OF FATE. 


HE expectations of Regina had not been fulfilled. In the 
first place, the noble Ostorius was the hero of Rome. The 

Senate had followed the example of the emperor, and refused 
to grant her a decree, and that idiot Domitius had espoused Oc- 
tavia; but Regina still hoped, for Octavia was but a pebble in 
her pathway. As the first favorite of the empress she felt pretty 
sure of her ultimate success, for Agrippina found in her young 
confidant a worthy accomplice to aid her in all her wicked 
schemes. 

Of late the health of Claudius had been far too good to 
suit the plotters. Some of his acts were notorious, and char- 
acterized as imbecile. “His mind must be unhinged to grant a 
pardon to that barbarian Caractacus without even demanding a 
ransom or promise of indemnity against future raids of his 
people on the Roman stations. The sooner Claudius took the 
voyage with Charon, the better it would be for the good of 
Rome and all concerned,” argued Agrippina. “And now he has 
begun to show a disposition to change the decree in regard to the 
succession. Britannicus is beginning to lose his bashful ways, 
and only yesterday he won a hard-driven race in the Circus, 
The Lanestra has been giving Claudius high praise of his work 
in the gymnasium; so it is time, Regina, to work before he alters 
that decree.” 

Regina nodded acquiescence to the plan. “It is only help- 
ing the old man on the long journey a year or two before his 
time. When is it to take place? Iam quite agreeable; but do it 
neatly Augusta. Do not, I pray thee, have the blood of the 
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victim spatter the marble pillars, as in the case of Caligula. A 
woman should show more refinement in her cruelty than a man,” 
said she with a shrug of her white shoulders. 

“By the flame of Vesta, then thou shalt do it thyself, Regina. 
He has been far too kind to thee; he will never dream that 
thou wouldst hand him the poisoned cup,” replied the empress. 
sarcastically. “He would suspect me, his wife; but not thee, for 
he grants thee all favors.” 

“On the contrary, he withholds my freedom and showers 
the favors on Ostorius; but Domitius has promised to alter 
these conditions for me the moment he becomes the ruling power. 
’*T will be his first imperial gift to me,” she answered proudly. 

“I understand now why thou art the bosom friend of Oc- 
tavia. She is an apt pupil of thine, and thou art teaching her 
the best way to lose Domitius. His love will vanish when the 
serpent of trickery and deceit raises its head among the orange 
blossoms. But take heed that thou, too, dost not over-reach the 
mark. He is fickle as the wind that blows; he is like his father 
before him. I bred Domitius; and I know the strain better than 
thou dost. Here’s to Claudius. Requiscat in pace,” said she, 
raising a goblet to her lips and draining its contents. “May 
Nemesis overtake him ere Aurora rises from her golden bed.” 

“Then it is to be tonight,” said Regina carelessly. “In giving 
Claudius the wine, I will also give Domitius the Golden Laurel. 
As thou wishest, Augusta, so it shall be; the act may serve a 
good purpose in the future. and I agree, on condition that Domi- 
tius witnesses how gracefully I can lull the senses to oblivion.” 

That evening, as the confiding old emperor sat with his family 
at the evening meal, the fair white hand of Regina handed him 
his golden goblet filled to the brim with ruby wine. Scarcely had 
his lips touched the rim, when something in the tense faces 
around him seemed to rivet his attention. He set it down un- 
tasted, and, turning his large brown eyes on Regina, he said: 

‘So thou hast administered the fatal dose; thou, Regina, 
whom I trusted. Thou thinkest that I have lived too long; and 
so I have. All the honors of Rome are not to be compared with 
one faithful friend. Mayest thou meet with Pluto himself when 
thou comest to the shores of the Styx. As for me, I am ready 
to take the long journey into the unknown”; and, taking up the 
goblet, he drank to the Gods that ruled Rome, saying, “May they 
deal justly with all those who have driven me to this end.” 
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He died within the hour, and Domitius ruled in his stead. 

Regina still held sway over Nero, as she had before he be- 
came Emperor. She aided and abetted Octavia in her numerous 
flirtations, taking care to call Nero’s attention to his wife’s infi- 
delity, until the tiger within him rose to the surface, and he 
caused the death of Octavia. 

Then came a courier from Britain, bringing the news that 
Ostorius had died in his chosen exile, where he had preferred to 
remain among the barbarians than receive all the honors which 
Rome would have lavished on this, one of her favorite sons. 

At last Regina was free to wed; but Nero had changed his 
mind, and had fallen under the spell of Poppae Sabina, a pale. 
pretty blonde, who had already borne her husband three children. 
Nero was not going through the marriage rite with any woman 
who could not produce heirs to the throne. 

But Regina dominated this weak and cruel man. She it was 
who instigated him to his most atrocious crimes, for she seemed 
possessed by the very spirit of Evil itself. 

Regina had uttered a fervent prayer to die in Rome; but 
time sped by on velvet wings, until one evening, as she lay ill 
of Roman fever, she thought how little she had gained. Nero 
was mad; there was no question of that. He had just threat- 
ened her life, saying that some fine morning he would send his 
centurion with a scroll; for he was growing tired of her tant- 
rums, and unless she gave up her latest lover, a Roman general 
by name of Galba, he would do as he said. He suspected Regina 
of instigating treason, and he feared her power—some intuition 
warning him to beware of the tall soldier, whom he had sent 
away on a long expedition. 

The air was sultry and heavy. Regina must have fallen 
asleep, for she dreamed that Rome was shaken to its very foun- 
dations by an earthquake. She awoke, still hearing crash after 
crash like the boom of distant thunder. 

She clapped her hands; no servient slave answered her im- 
perious summons. She was alone in her magnificent palace. She 
got to her feet and staggered to the roof of the portico. What 
a sight met her despairing eyes The sky was darkened by great 
clouds of black smoke that whirled aloft in gigantic curves. The 
air was thick with vaporous fumes, behind which rose a wall of 
lurid flame, coming, with giant strides, ever nearer and nearer; 
and right in its very path stood her palatial home. In the nar- 
row streets below her, the people were rushing madly in every 
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direction, gesticulating wildly to each other, as they endeavored 
to escape the holocaust of fire. The streets were bright as day, 
and in the vivid red glare Regina saw temple and shrine, palace 
and hovel, lean forward, then fall with a resounding crash. In 
vain she tore her hair and stretched forth her arms imploringly 
to the fleeing multitudes. In vain she promised, at the top of 
her voice, to make her preserver rich for life. No one took the 
slightest notice of that white-robed figure swaying so pitifully on 
the roof. On they flew, each one bent on saving his or her own 
life. 

Regina staggered back into the atrium, and sat on the mar- 
ble bench beside the fountain. She looked around her with wild 
eyes on all the beautiful objects of art that Nero had lavished 
upon her. There she sat listening to the dull roar of the falling 
masonry, helpless and alone, she waited. She could not walk 
another step; but her senses were keen and alert, and she hoped 
to be rescued from the approaching flames. 

After what seemed an age, she saw that tiny wreaths of 
pearl-grey smoke were beginning to circle in fantastic whirls 
through the great open roof; but she shut her eyes, for each 
gleaming white statue of god or goddess, faun and satyr, still 
smiled on, while Pan still held to his marble lips his cold pipes, 
and their faces seemed to grin with delight at the sounds of de- 
struction all around them. She seemed chained by an invisible 
power to the marble bench, for her limbs were powerless to move. 

Presently the marble pavement beneath her feet became so 
hot that she threw herself into the basin of the fountain, where 
the silvery jets still played on. She hoped to drown herself in 
its cool depths ; but the water began to run away, as if bewitched 
leaving the basin comparatively dry. The smoke grew so dense, 
it almost choked her. Thanks be to the Gods, this was the end; 
but no, she revived. It was now quite dark, and all around her 
danced the flickering flames, that reminded her of fiery serpents 
as they darted here and there, licking with hissing tongues the 
costly fabrics and rich rugs, as they made their way with incred- 
ible swiftness to everything inflammable. 

Suddenly Regina saw a tall figure wrapped in a scarlet cloak 
enter the courtyard, now all aglow with bright-hued flames leap- 
ing and dancing in fantastic grandeur. On came the form, seem- 
ingly regardless of the fire. 

“Thanks be to the Gods, I am saved,” she gasped, her heart 
leaping with joy. 
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She heard a low laugh that echoed in silvery peals round 
that vast chamber. 

“Sometimes the gods doth answer prayers; thine hath been 
granted, oh, mortal. Once more thou hast thrown away the gifts 
given thee, and thy reward is just,” said a soft voice in measured 
accents. 

Regina sank back, benumbed with despair; and even as she 
did so, each marble pillar, now transparent with the red glow, 
bent forward. There was a sullen roar, a mighty crash, as the 
stately columns collapsed, and the roof fell in, leaving the villa 
a heap of smouldering ruins, from which rose in a shower of 
sparks and flying marble chips, all that was left to mark the fun- 
eral pyre of Regina. 

A few miles away Nero, in a burst of frenzied madness, was 
gesticulating like a baboon, and pouring forth an impassioned 
poem to the God of fire, and promising his frightened courtiers 
in honeyed words that he would replace the filth of Rome with a 
city of gold that should live as long as the world should last. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BED OF JUSTICE. 


ITH mellow, golden rays, the sunlight lit up the long vistas 
of oak and hazel, beech and elm, and kissed the fair hills 
that rose above the deep blue sea near Penarth, in Britain. 

In a gigantic grove of oaks, old as the earth itself, was a 
wide clearing with green turf soft as velvet. In the centre 
stood a large artificial mound called din Brehon, or the Bed of 
Justice, which was sixteen feet long and sixteen wide. 

When this great mound had first been constructed, a large 
hole had been dug in the ground. Then the high priest, in the 
presence of a vast throng of people, had thrown in a handful of 
ashes, a piece of coal, and a tile. These were the sacred symbols 
of truth; and the mound was composed of layers of these mate- 
rials. It was here that all disputes were settled by law, a Druid 
priest presiding. 

The laws of the Druids were inexorable. They were slow 
to condemn; but when once sentence had been pronounced, there 
was no retraction ffom their judgment. 

On this bright summer morning, the long procession wended 
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its way to the great circle. The men were clad in shaggy skins 
of wolf and bear, and their brawny chests and limbs were painted 
with blue woad, in rude designs of sacred symbols, and all of 
them were armed with flint-headed arrows, adzes, or clumsy 
swords. They squatted on the ground or leaned against the 
tree trunks, awaiting the convening of the court, for here, “in 
the eye of light, and the face of the sun”, was to be decided the 
fate of the Roman slave. To this superstitious race, to keep one 
who had escaped from drowning, was the worst of luck; be- 
sides, was she not a Roman—one of the hated invaders? The 
multitude decided beforehand that she should die. 

At length a bard in a blue robe came forward, and stand- 
ing on the mound, he blew three blasts on a ram’s horn, calling 
in a loud voice, “Oh he! O he! O he!” In this manner he 
called the court to assemble, and to this present day the formula 
is used in our Courts of Justice as “Oyez! Ovyez!” 

Merion now arose and assigned three bards as judges. But 
Brian jumped up on the mound and demanded that an Ovyte be 
given equal rights, to sit as judge in the south east. This he 
claimed according to the rights and privileges conferred upon 
the Ovytes by Prydain, son of Aedh, an ancient King of Britain 

Brian insisted that twelve men be chosen from the people 
as Rheith Wyr, or jurors, not bards, as Merion would have 
wished. 

Brian now made his claim, saying, ‘““The maid is mine, be- 
cause I found her dead upon the shore. Merion, by magic arts, 
hath returned her to life. I claim the Roman slave as my prop- 
erty for I have lost my father and two brothers in battle ; therefore 
I demand the maiden in lieu of these victims slain by war. If 
she be not given to me, then let her be thrown back into the sea 
for woe will follow in her train.” 

Merion now arose, and his mellow voice rang loud and 
clear, as he said: “My children, ye have known me for many 
years, and I tell ye all that this frail girl who has been cast upon 
our shores, is no hated Roman, but one of ourselves. She is the 
daughter of Caradoc, our loved Commander. What think you 
will be the punishment of this peaceful village, when our Chief 
finds that ye have put his fair child to an untimely end. Ye 
will not condemn the maiden until the messenger returns from 
Caer Caradoc. He may arrive at any moment now.” 

“No Cymro is she”, said a man in the crowd, “but a Roman 
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who will spy upon us and bring the hated invaders down upon 


3? 


us. 

Few of the Silures knew that Caradoc had a daughter; and 
Nesta had no insignia of her rank to prove her claim. All she 
could show was the hated leather badge which still encircled 
her arm; and truly she was very different from the rough Brit- 
ish women around her. She was indeed more Roman in appear- 
ance than British. 

Death to all Romans!” shouted a frenzied voice; “Let her be 
sacrificed as a propitiatory sacrifice in order to keep the Romans 
away.” 

The mob howled and hooted, “Give her to the sea.” 

“If thou givest her not to me,” shouted Brian, “then let her 
be thrown back to the sea, whence she came.” 

Merion, seeing that the rising temper of the mob was be- 
yond control, leaned over and said to Nesta: “’Tis time for thee 
to drink the draught, my child. Be not afraid, for I will pro- 
tect thee.”’ 

Louder grew the clamor of the now frenzied mob, who 
yelled, ““Let her be sacrificed to Calan. Let her be thrown in 
the sea. “Iwill prove if we be telling the truth. If Merion 
hath given her magic life, she will not sink. Nay, she will not 
sink—witches never do.” 

“Aye! Aye! To the sea! Throw her off the cliff; ‘tis a 
good test.’ A giant arm reached out to take the terrified girl 
by sheer force, but before he could touch her Nesta toppled 
over and fell as though lifeless at the feet of Merion.” 

Standing on the mound, he lifted the maiden in his arms 
saying in a loud voice, “Oh! ye people; behold ye have killed 
your Princess! Touch her not, least the curse fall upon ye all. 
Behold the daughter of your Chief, and mark ye, the day of 
reckoning is not far off, when this corner of Wales shall run 
with blood; for Caradoc will make ye pay dearly for this day’s 
work.” 

A clap of thunder, followed by a vivid flash of lightning 
now dispersed the crowd, who hastened to seek shelter. Merion 
carried the slender form home, and once more laid it on the 
couch, while Arla hastened to get restoratives; but alas. Merion 
knew too well that restoratives would not avail, for the maiden 
was dead. She had died of fright at the cruelty of her people 
who should have loved and cherished her. After a few days’ 
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watching, Merion buried her in a stone cromlech on the side 
of a hill; and the Welsh princess was left to her long sleep. 





Caradoc always sorrowed for his daughter Nesta. Six 
months after she had been laid in the stone cromlech, Taliesin 
wandering with harp and song, heard at Penarth the story of 
the yellow-haired Roman castaway, who claimed to be the daugh- 
ter of Caradoc, and went to Merion for confirmation of the 
story. 

Not long after a troop of one hundred Ordovices led by 
Caradoc himself came to that quiet village, marched straight to 
the cave of Brian, and hauled out the miserable dwarf. 

Caradoc sternly looked at the cowering wretch at his feet. 

“Where is my golden torque?” he said sternly. “Answer 
ere I have thee flayed alive!” 

And Brian led the way to the cave and silently pointed to 
the cleft in the rock where, hidden among some leaves, lay the 
glittering band. This was silently handed to Caradoc; who was 
now certain that his Nesta was sleeping beneath those huge grey 
rocks. 

“Do with the wretch as ye will’, he said to his men, as he 
turned to the cromlech; and his barbarians lost no time in 
burning Brian alive. 

Caradoc arose from Nesta’s grave a quiet, stern man, who 
was never known to smile again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HEN Dafydd recovered from his long illness he was pos- 
sessed with only one idea. Failing to find any trace of 
Nesta he returned to Uriconium, disguised by means of woad 
and a long, flowing beard; he hid during the day and lurked 
around the public places at night, and thus picked up the news. 

He learned from his cousin the details of the Battle of Caer 
Caradoc and of the capture of his beloved prince. When he 
heard that even now he was being taken in chains to Rome, the 
end of the world had come for Dafydd. He swore to kill all 
who laid a hand on the idol of Wales. To his untutored mind 
the ignominious end of Caradoc was the worst that could befall 
kim. If the Welsh Lion had fallen in battle, it were glory; but 
this!—his heart burned with an undying hatred for all Romans 
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and everythirg Roman, and his mind brooded day and night 
on the one whom he regarded as being the author of all this woe 
namely, the noble Ricardus, now Commander at Uriconium. 

On every hand Dafydd heard only the highest praises for 
the patrician, who ruled so wisely and so well that even his foes 
became his friends. 

Marius had wedded the pretty little Actea, and mortals could 
not be happier than they. He had given up the sword for the 
plowshare, and had set up his Lares and Penates in a pretty 
villa embowered in roses. He was laying out a fine tract of 
land, which would be made into vineyards, when spring should 
again bless the land, and cared not what fate held in store for 
Britain, since he had gained the dainty maid of his choice, who 
loved the tall grave man with an idolatrous affection. 

Ricardus had never ceased to send out search parties in the 
hope of findirg some trace of Nesta; and a very large sum was 
offered to the Briton who would give information of the Welsh 
Princess. As for himself, he spent hours pacing the meadow 
by the river where the Gods had vouchsafed him a few minutes’ 
bliss in speaking to the girl he loved. 

Above a bend of the river Severn, not far from Welling- 
ton, stands the Wrekin, a lonely hill which all Salopians dearly 
love because it used to be one of the hills from which the beacon 
fires sent their ruddy flames, proclaiming great events in Eng- 
lish history. Half way up this hill is a narrow cleft in the 
rocks, which is popularly supposed to have originated at the 
same time that the Veil of the Temple was rent in twain. This 
cleft is called the Needle’s Eye, and commands a fine view of 
the valley below. In it Dafydd was wont to crouch, quite hid- 
den from view. Across his shoulder was slung his bow and a 
quiver of arrows. For days he had eaten no food, and his eyes 
were wild and gleaming like stars. He was burning with the 
one desire to kill the Roman who had captured Caradoc, his 
beloved Chief. There he was now, that white-clad figure, walk- 
ing to and fro on the other side of the river. He it was who 
had brought his idol to Uriconium and delivered him to the 
Protetor, who in turn had taken him to Rome to be thrown to 
the wild beasts, where the people laughed as they saw the vic- 
tims torn in pieces. That stately Roman should live no longer 
All that Dafydd lived for was this hour of triumph. He care- 
fully selected a long, thin bronze arrow from his quiver, and ran 
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his fingers lovingly along its length. The head of this arrow 
was slightly tinted with green, as if from verdigris. This arrow 
Dafydd had kept for many days to kill Ricardus, who now was 
walking in the sun-lit meadow far below him. Carefully he 
fitted the arrow to the bow, and with a soft whirr it winged 
its flight. Aimed by a steady hand and a sure eye, straight on it 
flew into the breast of Ricardus. 

For a moment Ricardus staggered back under the shock of 
the impact. He looked all round the valley, not a soul was in 
sight. 

“Methinks Diana must be hunting’, said he, with a faint 
smile, as he pulled the arrow out with a jerk. Then he saw the 
green-tinted arrow head. “Poisoned!” he said slowly, “then 
there is no help. Charon will ferry me o’er the Styx ere another 
sun hath set. My beloved, I am coming to join thee in the 
realm of stars; and gladly do I take leave of this Vale of Tears 
for I know, dear one, that thou hast gone before me, for of 
late all my dreams have been of thee, floating in a sea of light 
and beckoning me to follow thee.” 

He raised a small whistle to his lips and blew a silvery blast 
then threw up his arms and fell face downward on the turf; 
and when his soldiers came running, in answer to his call, they 
found him unconscious. When they saw the bronze arrow they 
shook their heads. Sadly they lifted their loved commander 
and bore him to the great room in the round tower that guarded 
the southern gate, and sent for Marius. Everything known to 
them was done to relieve the great pain from which he was suf- 
fering, but just as the morning star was fading and the rosy 
streaks of dawn were flushing the eastern sky, he passed away. 

A squad of soldiers had been sent to search the Wrekin 
but not a sign of any human being did they find. Not a Briton 
had been seen in the vicinity, but the Romans knew that the 
arrow was of very ancient British make; and some went so far 
as to say that Ricardus had been killed by the Gods. 

The soldiers, who loved him tenderly, bathed the body in 
rare perfumes and robed him in his richest tunic, with a white 
abbolla fastened on the shoulder by a gold clasp. He was then 
laid upon an ivory couch strewn with roses, the door of the tower 
was wreathed in cypress, and the body lay in state for a week 
According to the Roman belief, Charon would row the soul across 
the Styx for the payment of a small toll, and a golden coin was 
therefore placed in his mouth to meet this demand. 
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The funeral took place at night, and every soldier carried 
a flaming torch. The body was carried on an open bier cov- 
ered with a purple velvet pall, borne by eight of his body-guard 
and on the bier lay the badges of his rank, his sword and helmet 

The soldiers marched with arms reversed to the sound of 
sad music. Before the bier were borne images of Ricardus and 
his ancestors, and after the soldiers followed the musicians, sing- 
ing and wailing women, who were hired for the purpose to sing 
his praises; then came the buffoons and dancers, and a tall 
Roman who represented Ricardus walking at his own funeral 
An oration was delivered by Marius in his honor; a touching 
tribute to the memory of his friend. The body was then sprink- 
led by the priests with water. They buried him in a deep grave 
not far from the river; and hundreds of years after the great 
stone coffin was discovered, and the beautiful Abbey of Build- 
was was built upon the spot; for the Benedictine Monks claimed 
that it was a holy place since they had found the Remains of a 
Saint buried there. 

‘ * * * * * * * 2 * 

The picture ceased, and a voice from the silence said to 
me: “Come again, and see thy friends as they pass through an- 
other phase of existence.” 

I had been sitting before the mirror for many hours, but I 
could hardly wait for the purple twilight to come again, so that 
I could return and see through what trials we were next to pass. 
My Roman life had been so quiet, so peaceful; and the dainty 
Actea, my bride—I would I knew her now. How and when 
thought I, shall I behold her again?” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN. 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART IX.—THE FIRE SWASTIKA. 


N ancient times the swastika was symbol of the sun and 
of fire. The swastika with arms bent to the right usu- 
ally signifies the East, which is masculine. The swas- 
tika with arms bent to the left symbolizes the west, or 


feminine. | 

In India in remote ages these :@ forms of the 
cross and swastika were used to “C= produce the 
holy fire. When the holy fire, Agni, was to be produced, two 
sticks were laid crosswise on each other before the sacrificial 





altars.1 The ends of these sticks were bent and fast- 
ened with four nails -— so as to prevent the wooden 
frame from moving. There was a small hole at the 


point where the two sticks joined. In this hole or socket was 
placed the end of a third piece of wood shaped like a lance, 
Pramantha. This lance was rotated rapidly, by means of a 
cord made of cow’s hair and hemp, till fire was generated by 
friction in the socket.’ 

Twastri, the divine carpenter, was father of 
the holy fire (Agni). He made the it and the Praman- 
tha, by the friction of which the divine child was 
produced. The mother of the holy fire was the divine Maja 
(Maya), who represents the productive force in the form of a 
woman; every divine being has his Maja. The swastika is 
called the mother and is the place where the divine Maja 
principally dwells. The name of child is given to the weak 
spark (Agni), immediately upon leaving the lap of its mother, 
the swastika. This new-born divine child is laid upon straw. 
Beside it “is the mystic cow, that is, the milk and butter 





1 2% “Schliemann, Troy and its remains, Chap. vi. pp. 104, 105. 
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destined as the offering.” In front of the child is the holy 
priest of the divine Vaju (Vayu) who waves a small flag- 
shaped fan to kindle life in the almost expiring child. The 
child is then placed upon the altar where it receives a mys- 
terious power from the holy soma, the juice of the tree of life, 
which is poured over it, and from the purified butter.* This 
mysterious power is beyond the comprehension of the wor- 
shippers. The glory of the child shines upon all around it. 
Angels (dévas) and men shout for joy, sing hymns in its 
praise, and prostrate themselves. before it. To the left of 
the child is the rising sun. To the right is the full moon on 
the horizon, both appear to face in the glory of the new born 
god and to worship him. 

The transfiguration of Agni took place at the moment 
when one priest laid the young god upon the altar, and an- 
other poured the spiritual soma upon the child’s head. It 
was then immediately anointed by spreading over it the 
butter of the holy sacrifice. By being thus anointed Agni 
receives the name of the Anointed (akta)’ Through the 
combustible substances Agni has grownenormously. Inthe 
richness of his glory he sends forth blazing flames. He 
shines through a cloud of smoke, which ascends like a pillar 
to heaven. His light unites with that of the heavenly orbs. 

The god Agni, in his glory and splendor reveals to man 
the secret things. He teaches the doctors. He is Master 
of the masters and receives the name of Jatavédas, he in 
whom wisdom is in-born.* Agni is the god of the pure light 
—the true soul of the world, and is the equivalent of the 
Maya god Ku, the Supreme Intelligence. The Mayas be- 
lieved Fire to be the breath which emanated directly from 
Ku. This fire or breath was the agent by means of which 
all things were produced and kept alive. 

The Greeks transformed Pramantha into Prometheus, 
who stole fire from heaven in order to place the spark of the 
soul in earth-born man. The fire symbols engraved on the 
Trojan whorls, which were excavated by Schliemann on the 
hill of Hissarlik, are similar to those of India, and the sym- 
bols used by the ancients in America. 


On some of the Trojan whorls is this sign 6S) 
It is also a Maya symbol. It is the letter N. 
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This sign doubled, forms the fire swastika, which forms part 
of the inscription for the name of the fire god Kak. This N, 
considered as a composite sign, means “power, wisdom, 
knowledge.” It gives the word “Ca-n,” which always im- 
plies power. When this N sign is doubled and crossed it 
forms a symbol for the Maya X. In the inscription of the 
god’s name it signifies the female forces of nature. The 
meanings of these symbols alter when used in composition 
with others. It is possible to read the inscription of the fire 
god’s name as Kak, Kaak, or Chaac, Chah. The complete 
sign is esoteric. Kak is the fire god and Chaac is the god 
of rain and of fertility. They are one and the same god. 
As all things were created in water through the agency of 
divine fire, it can be seen why the same symbols were used 
to represent the different divinities or creative forces of 
nature. Thus the cross and swastika are fire and sun sym- 
bols. They are also water symbols and stand for the gods 
that represent these forces. 

The inscription of the name Kak or Chaac is ae 

shown on Plate 28, Figure B. The fire swastika 
which forms part of this name and which is the Maya letter 
X, has the sound of English “sh.” This sign placed before 
a noun indicates the feminine. It is a contraction of “1x,” 
the feminine article. It is the feminine principle, the matrix. 
It is the first letter in many words relating to water and gen- 
eration. 
This sign (n) ch, of the Maya alphabet, is the equiva- 
lent of the Latin K. When this cha is pronounced 
hard it has the sound of dja.° This cha is the radical of the 
word chab, “to create, to bring forth from nothing, to ani- 
mate, to give breath or life.” It is also radical of chah, a drop 
of water. This sign ch, is part of a Maya variant for the 
letter H. It stands for ah, the masculine article, the male 
forces. See Figure C. Plate 28.)° 

The next sign QY) is composite. The circle represents 
the horizon. The center boss symbolizes the sun. 
The ch in this word is pronounced hard like the English G or J, accord- 
ing to Pio Perez. Some authorities give it the sound of K. If the ch is pro- 


nounced soft it has an entirely different meaning. When the hard sound 
is to be given, a line is drawn across the 
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PLATE 28. 





Fig. B. 
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Fig. A. Whorls excavated on hill of Hissarlik by Schliemann. 

Fig. B. Inscription at Uxmal deciphered by Le Plongeon. 

Fig. C. The symbol ‘ch’ doubled becomes a variant of the Maya letter H. 

Fig. D. A priest kindling the sacred fire on a prostrate figure. Note the face in the 


serpent’s jaw beneath this figure. 


(See Zelia Nutall Fundamental Principles of Old & New 


World Civilizations, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901, p. 92.) 
Compare the figures on the Trojan whorls with the symbol for the Maya letter N, and 
also with the symbols given on Plate 25 in The Word, December, 1914. 
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The five rays stand for the numerical five “ho.” The com- 
plete sign symbolizes the world with the Deity, the sun, shed- 
ding its rays over it. The circle also represents a drop of 
water or the sun. The circle indicates the sun when it has 
a dot or central point.’ 

The idea of fire being generated in one “sacred” spot 
and distributed to the cardinal points is shown in American 
symbolism ‘Two examples are given on Plate 28. The 
bowl or circular vessel is placed on the body ot a prostrate 
figure. A priest kindles the fire by friction in the bowl. 

The Figure shown on Plate 29, is seated cross-legged in 
the center of a fire swastika. He is Cum-ahau, the Lord 
of the vase or bowl. He wears a necklace of skulls, from 
which is suspended the face, a sun symbol. The bowl in his 
hand has in it a glyph variant for the word “ik.” This word 
means, spirit, breath, life, air, wind. Brasseur de Bourbourg 
states that this word is the equivalent of the Mexican god 
Echécatl, who was the quickener, or life giver of the world. 
He also says that it is identical with the Egyptian god Kneph 
and with the Greek Zixrwév which Iamblichus translated as 
“spiritus universi.’”* 

The bowl symbolizes the earth and the feminine. In 
this case it may represent life being given by the god seated 
in the center of the swastika. He is Lord of the breath or 
life. Along the edges of the swastika are the seeds of life 
production accompanied by a symbol resembling the calyx of 
a flower. These seeds, three in number, are being carried to 
the four cardinal points.’ All the flames of the swastika do 
not curve in the same direction. Some turn in and others 
point out. On the head of the figure, is the symbol of a cross 
which partly covers the face. This cross signifies creation 
from “above.” This divinity is also Lord of the Four Re- 
gions, as he is seated in the center of the swastika (or cross). 
Ho was the name of the center of the cross and was the 
capital of the land on the ancient maps. It was so named 





‘Le Plongeon, Mayapan and Maya Inscriptions. Also Queen Moo and 
the Egyptian Sphynx, pp. 25 6to 258. 

*Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano Ms. Vol. II, Vocabulary. 

*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old World and New World 
Civilizations, Peabody Museum Papers, 1901. 
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Copan SwastKa. 

THIS SCULPTURED SLAB IS ONE OF 
THREE. "THEY DIFFER ONLY IN MINOR 
DETAILS AS TO THE POSITION OF THE 
GLYPHS. THE BOWL IN THE HANO 
OF THE FIGURE IS HELD ATA DIFFERENT 
ANGLE IN EACH OF THE SLABS. 

THE FIGURE IN THE GENTER OF THE 
(FIRE) SWASTIKA IS LORD OF BREATH 
AND Lire, Lord OF THE BOWL. 

THE SYMBOLS ON THE MAATLI 
(GREECHCLOTH) WILL BE CONSIDER- 
EO LATER. NoTEe HOW THE MAX- 
TL! PASSES OVER THE FEET. 
Compare WITH XOCHICALCO FIGURE, 
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VARIANTS HAVING SAME SIGNIFICANCE 
ESOTERICALLY “TemPLe”. 
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The above slab is broken in four. The conventionalized serpent head on the figure 
symbolizes the “Divine Generator’. Casts of these sculptures are to be seen in the 


Museum of Natural History, New York. The ruins of Copan are in (Spanish) Hon- 
duras, Central America. 
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because the head or center of the cross symbolized divinity, 
“the head which governs.” 

The left hand of the god in the center of the swastika 
points to a symbol on his maxtli. This symbol closely re- 
sembles the glyph carved on the pyramid of Xochicalco. This 
glyph is said to be a “plan of the temple of Poseidon on the 
hill of Atlantis.” These symbols are shown on Plate 29. 
The maxtli passes “over” the feet and touches the flame to 
the right hand side. This may be construed to mean life 
passing outwards, in contradistinction to the seated figure on 
the Pyramid of Xochicalco, where the maxtli passes “behind” 
the feet, as though conveying the idea of life suppressed. 
This would be consistent with the theory that the pyramid 
commemorates loss of life in the sinking of a land beneath 
the ocean. 

The following list of words is of interest for comparison: 
Maya. 

Ik. To blow. The 19th day in the series of 20 
which constitute the Maya month. Wind, 
air, breath, life, spirit, vapor. 


Ikal-ha Wind of or on the water. 
Chac-ikal. Hurricane, a violent storm. 
Chaac. God of the rain and of fertility. 


Kak or Kaak. Fire god, fire, to burn, to consume by fire, to 
kindle, to dry. 

Kakal Home, house, hearth, rampart. 

Ahau Lord, king, prince, noble. Name of the 16th 
day of the Maya calendar. A period of 
twenty years in the ancient calendar. 


Ahau. Signifies the cane in the vessel of water. 

Cum. Vase, urn, vessel, cup, calabash, caldron. 

Cum. Any gulf in which are whirlpools; whirlpool, 
a round earthern pot. 

Kom. A valley, hole, depth, pit, heart. 

Kum. Large vessel (for liquids), soft smooth, pliant, 
a calabash. 

Kanan. That which is necessary, which is precious. 


Kanchaac. Hurricane. 
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Kanha. The rain storm. 

Kanab. The sea. 

Kaanaat. Great intelligence, genius. 

Xaa. To flow. 

Nax. To shine in the darkness, as fire; the divine 


spirit floating on the surface of the waters; 
or the phosphorescence of the water in trop- 


ical seas. 

Xaab. The abyss of water in which took place the 
generation xab. 

Nau. Vase, urn; ancient name for the sea of the An- 


tilles. To flow, to glide, to melt, to sink. It 
also means the body of the mother, the 
abode, dwelling. 


Nen. Crystal, mirror, a glass which shows forms 
reflected. 
Nen-ha. Means the mirror of water’ 


Words from the English language which are now ob- 
solete are analogous to the Maya words which commence 
with the radical ho. 


English. 

Ho. He. Who (obsolete), also spelt Hoo. 

Hoo A low hill, how (obsolete). 

Hod, Hode. Hood (obsolete). 

Hood. To cover or furnish with a hood or something 


resembling it, a cover for the head (this is 
from the Anglo-Saxon hod). 

Hool. Whole (obsolete). This word is identical with 
the Maya Hool, head.*® 

Authorities for list of words. Pio Perez, Maya-Spanish Dictionary. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano Ms. Le Plongeon, Queen Moo. Collot’s French- 


English Dictionary, 1910 edition. Velazquez, Spanish-English Dictionary, 
1910 edition. Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary, 1898 edition. 


(To be continued.) 














THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Septenary of the Talisman. 


EREMONIES, vestments, perfumes, characters and 
figures, being necessary, as we have said, for em- 
ploying the imagination to educate the will, the 
success of magic operations depends upon the faith- 

ful observance of all the rites. These rites, as we have 
stated, have nothing fantastic or arbitrary in them. They 
were transmitted to us from antiquity, and always subsist 
through the essential laws by which analogy is made actu- 
ality, and from the relation which necessarily exists between 
ideas and forms. After having passed several years in con- 
sulting and comparing all the conjuring books, and all the 
most authentic Magic Rituals, we have succeeded, not with- 
out difficulty, in reconstructing the ceremonial of universal 
and primitive Magic. The only genuine books that we have 
seen on the subject are manuscripts traced in conventional 
characters, which we have deciphered by the aid of the 
polygraphy of Trithemius. Others are entirely in the hiero- 
glyphics and symbols with which they are ornamented, and 
disguise the truth of their images under the superstitious 
fictions of a mystifying text. Such is, for example, the 
“Enchiridion” (manual) of Pope Leo III, which has never 
been printed with its true figures, and which we have remade 
for our special use from an ancient manuscript. 

The rituals known under the name of “Clavicules of 
Solomon,” are very numerous. Several have been printed, 
others remain in manuscript and have been copied with great 
care. There exists a beautiful specimen of them, elegantly 
penned, in the Imperial Library. It is ornamented with pen- 
tacles and characters which are, for the most part, again 
found in the magic calendars of Tycho-Brahé and Duchen- 
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teau. Finally, there exist clavicules and printed conjuring 
books, which are mystifications and shameful speculations 
of low book-stores. The book so well known and decried 
by our fathers under the name of “Petit Albert” belongs, on 
one side of its editing, to this last category. It contains noth- 
ing genuine but some calculations borrowed from Paracel- 
sus, and some representations of talismans. 

When the question relates to realization and ritual, 
Paracelsus is an imperative authority in magic. Nobody has 
accomplished greater works than his, and for that very rea- 
son he conceals the power of ceremonies, and only teaches in 
occult philosophy the existence of the magnetic agent of 
the omnipotence of the will. He sums up also the whole 
science of characters in two signs, which are the macro- 
cosmic and micro-cosmic stars. This was saying enough 
for adepts, and it was important not to initiate the vulgar. 
Paracelsus, therefore, did not teach the Ritual, but he prac- 
tised it, and his practice was a succession of miracles. 

We have stated how important the ternary and the 
quaternary are in magic. From their union is composed the 
great religious and cabalistic number which represents uni- 
versal synthesis, and which constitutes the sacred septenary. 

According to the belief of the ancients, the world is 
governed by seven secondary causes, secundae as Trithemius 
calls them, and these are the universal forces designated by 
Moses under the plural name of Eloim, the gods.’ These 
forces, analogous and contrary to each other, produce equi- 
librium by their contrasts and regulate the movement of 
the spheres. The Hebrews call them the seven great arch- 
angels* and give them the names of Michael, Gabriel, Ra- 
phael, Anael, Samael, Zadkiel, and Oriphiel. The Gnostic 


‘This term signifies energies, and is used in the Hebrew Bible as the 
equivalent of angels, the collected energies that in synthesis constitute the 
idea of God. The exalted meaning given that term by the moderns is no- 
where equivalent to the common import of the word in ancient time. The 
Latin term, Deus or dieus, Sanskrit Dyaus, is from the word dii, day, light, 
glory. Hence “Zeus,” “deity” and even “devil” are terms formed from this 
common root. . W. 

*The Magi or Wise Men (a saphim) of Babylon taught the existence of 
the seven superior angels before the Hebrews, and indeed the latter bor- 
rowed the idea from their Semitic kindred, at the time when the orthodox Col- 
leges of Rabbinim were in Assyria. The Persian Scriptures also treat of 
Seven Amesa-spentas, of whom Ahura-Mazda is chief. The Gnostics also 
copied the Persian system. 
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Christians name the four last Uriel, Baraikiel, Sealtiel, and 
Jehudiel. Other nations attributed to these spirits the gov- 
ernment of the seven principal planets and gave to them the 
names of their great divinities. All believed in their rela- 
tive influences, and Astronomy divided the ancient heaven 
amongst them and attributed to them, each in his turn, the 
government of the seven days of the week. Such is the 
reason for the diverse ceremonies of the magic week, and 
of the septenary worship of the planet. 

We have already observed that the planets here are 
signs, and nothing more. They have the influence that 
universal faith attributes to them, because they are still 
more truly stars of the human mind than stars of the sky. 

The sun—which ancient magic always regarded as fixed 
—can only be a planet for the common people; therefore it 
represents in the week the day of rest which we call, with- 
out knowing why, dimanche, and which the ancients named, 
Day of the Sun. 

The seven magic planets correspond to the seven colors 
of the prism and to the seven notes of the musical octave. 
They represent also the seven virtues, and by opp sition the 
seven vices, of Christian morality. 

The seven sacraments are equally related to this great 
universal septenary. Baptism which consecrates the ele- 
ment of water, is related to the moon. Religious penance is 
under the auspices of Samael, the angel of Mars; confirma- 
tion, which gives the spirit of intelligence and communicates 
to the true believer the gift of tongues, is under the auspices 
of Raphael, the angel of Mercury; the eucharist substitutes 
the sacramental realization of God made man, for the empire 
of Jupiter; marriage is consecrated by the angel Anael, the 
purifying genius of Venus; extreme unction is the safe- 
guard of the sick, ready to fall under the scythe of Saturn; 
and the order which consecrates the priesthood of light is 
more specially marked with the characters of the sun. 
Nearly all these analogies have been remarked by the scien- 
tist Dupuis, who deduced from them that all religions were 
intrinsically false, instead of recognizing the holiness and 
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perpetuity of a one dogma, constantly reproduced in the 
universal symbolism of successive religious forms. He did 
not comprehend the permanent revelation transmitted to the 
spirit of man, by the harmonies of Nature, but only saw a 
comedy of errors in this chain of ingenious images and eter- 
nal verities. 

Magic operations are also seven in number; Ist, those of 
light and riches under the auspices of the sun; 2d, works of 
divination and mysteries, under the invocation of the moon; 
3d, works of skill, science and eloquence, under the protec- 
tion of Mercury; 4th, works of wrath and chastisement, con- 
secrated to Mars; 5th, works of love, favored by Venus; 6th, 
works of ambition and politics, under the auspices of Jupi- 
ter; 7th, works of malediction and death, under the patron- 
age of Saturn. In theologic symbolism the sun represents 
the Logos or Doctrine (Verbe) of truth; the moon, religion 
itself; Mercury, the interpretation and science of mysteries; 
Mars, justice; Venus, mercy and love; Jupiter, the Savior 
restored to life and glorified; Saturn, God the Father or 
Jehovah of Moses.® In the human body the sun is analogous 
to the heart, the moon the brain, Jupiter to the right hand, 
Saturn to the left hand, Mars to the left foot, Venus to the 
right foot, Mercury to the sexual organs, which correspond- 
ence has sometimes caused the genius of this planet to be 
represented under an androgyne figure. 

In the human face, the sun rules over the forehead, 
Jupiter the right eye, Saturn the left eye, the moon reigns 
between the eyes at the root of the nose, whose two sides 
are governed by Mars and Venus. Finally Mercury exer- 
cises its influence upon the mouth and chin. These ideas 
among the ancients form the occult science of physiognomy, 
since imperfectly rediscovered by Lavater. 

The magus who wishes to occupy himself with works 
of light, should operate on Sunday from midnight to 8 o’clock 
A. M., or from 3 o’clock P. M. till 10 o’clock P. M., as follows: 

‘Saturn or Kronos was the Adar-melek of Assyria. The electric fire, 
thunder and storm, were his dominion. He was called Ramana (Syriac, 


Rimmon), the god of wind and Spirit at Nineveh and Kalah, and the god of 
Wisdom at Babylon. Yao (Jehovah or Yava) was his arcane designation. 


A. W. 
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He will be clad in a purple robe with a tiara and golden 
bracelets. The altar of perfumes and the tripod of sacred 
fire will be surrounded with garlands of laurel, heliotrope 
and sunflowers. The perfumes will be cinnamon, male in- 
cense, saffron and red sandalwood. The ring will be of gold, 
with a chrysolite ora ruby. The carpet will be of lion-skins; 
the fans will be of hawk’s feathers. 

On Monday he will wear a white robe embroidered in 
silver, with triple collar of pearls, crystals and selenites. 
The tiara will be covered with yellow silk, with silver char- 
acters forming in Hebrew the monogram of Gabriel, such 
as we find in the occult philosophy of Agrippa. The per- 
fumes will be of white sandalwood, camphor, amber, aloes 
and the white pulverized seed of cucumbers. The garlands 
will be of Artemisia*, Selinotrope’ and of yellow ranunculus.® 
Curtains, garments and objects of a black color must be 
avoided, and he must have no other metal about him than 
silver. 

On Tuesday—the day of wrathful operations—the robe 
will be of the color of fire, rust, or blood, with a girdle and 
bracelets of steel. The tiara will be encircled with iron, 
and he will not make use of the wand, but only of the magic 
stiletto and sword. The garlands will be of wormwood, 
abrinthus and rue, and he will wear on his finger a ring o1 
steel, set with an amethyst for a precious stone. 

On Wednesday—the day favorable for the Superior 
Knowledge—the robe will be of green or of a rayed stuff of 
different colors. The collar will be of pearls in a hollow 
glass containing quicksilver. The perfumes will be benzoin, 
mace, and storax; the flowers, the daffodil, the lily, the touch- 
me-not, fumitory and sweet marjoram; the precious stone 
will be agate. 

On Thursday—the day of great religious and political 
works—the robe will be scarlet, and he will wear on his 
forehead a tin plate with the sign of the spirit of Jupiter, and 
these three words, Giarar, Bethor, Samgabiel’. The per- 





*Mugwort, or Roman Artemesia. 

°This name is not found in Lexicons. It may be Parsley, called in Greek Selinor, 
or the moon-seed, Menispermum. 

*The Ranunculus bulbosa, the cuckoo-bud, crowfoot, buttercup, goldencup of 
yellow daisy. 

"The East, the South, and the West—literally, the Aurora, the House of Light, 
and the Power of the West. 
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fumes will be of incense, ambergris, balm, paradise seed, 
mace and saffron. The ring will be ornamented with an 
emerald or a sapphire. The garlands and crowns will be of 
oak, poplar, fig tree, and pomegranate. 

On Friday—the day of works relating to love—the robe 
will be of sky-blue, the curtains will be of green and rose, the 
ornaments of polished copper. The crowns will be of violets, 
the garlands of roses, myrtles and olive; the ring will be 
ornamented with a turquoise. Lapis-lazuli and beryl will 
serve for the tiara and the clasps; the fans will be of swan’s 
feathers, and the operator will wear on his breast a copper 
talisman with the sign of Anael, and these words, Aveeva 
Vadelilith.® 

On Saturday—the day of funeral ceremonies—the robe 
will be of black or brown, with embroidered characters of 
orange-colored silk. A leaden medal will be worn around the 
neck with the sign of Saturn, and these words, Almalec, 
Aphiel, Zarahiel.° The perfumes will be the diagridium”’, 
scammony, alum, sulphur and asafeditae. The ring will have 
in it an onyx; the garlands will be of asp, cypress, and black 
hellebore ; on the onyx of the ring a double headed Janus will 
be engraved with a consecrated graver. 

Such are the ancient splendors of the secret worship of 
the magi. Itis witha similar apparatus that the great magi- 
cians of the Middle Ages proceeded to the daily consecration 
of pentacles and talismans relating to the seven spirits. We 
have already said that a pentacle is a synthetic character, 
summing up the entire magic dogma in one of these special 
conceptions. Hence, it is an accurate expression of a com- 
plete thought and volition; it is the signature of a spirit. The 
ceremonial consecration of this sign attaches to it yet more 
strongly the intention of the operator, and establishes be- 
tween him and the pentacle a true magnetic chain. Pen- 
tacles may be traced indifferently upon virgin parchment, 





‘Latin, Ave Heva, Vade Lilith—Welcome, Eve; go away, Lilith! Jewish babes 
wear a similar talisman. The tale of Lilith, Adam’s first wife, is given in a former 


ote. 
*Literally—The king (Moloch), end of Darkness, and god of births. 
“From dakrudion, a variety of the bindweed, a plant of the Convolvulus family, 
probably the C. Tricolor, which has a flower yellowish at the center, white in the 
middle, and of a fine sky-blue on the border. 
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paper, or metals. A piece of metal bearing either pentacles 
or characters, and having received a special consecration for 
a determined purpose, is called a talisman"’. Gaffarel, in a 
learned work on “Magic Antiquities,” has demonstrated by 
the Superior Science the real power of talismans. The conf- 
dence in their virtue is, moreover, such in nature that we 
willingly wear souvenirs of those we love, with the per- 
suasion that these relics will preserve us from danger and 
ought to render us more happy. We make the talismans 
with the seven kabalistic metals, and engrave upon them on 
favorable days and hours, the signs willed and determined 
upon. The figures of the seven planets with their magic 
squares are found in “Petit Albert” according to Paracelsus, 
and it is one of the rare accurate pages of this book on popu- 
lar magic. It must be remarked that Paracelsus substituted 
the figure of Jupiter for that of a priest—a substitution which 
is not without a well-marked mystic purpose. But the alle- 
goric and mythologic figures of the seven spirits have, in our 
day, become too classic and vulgar to be traced successfully 
upon talismans; it is necessary to recur to signs more learned 
and expressive. The pentagram should always be engraved 
on one of the sides of the talisman with a circle for the Sun, 
a crescent for the Moon, a G for Venus, a crown for Jupiter, 
and a sickle or boomerang for Saturn. The other side of the 
talisman should bear the sign of Solomon; that is to say, the 
six-pointed star made of two superposed triangles; and in 
the center should be placed a human figure for the talismans 
of the Sun, a cup for those of the Moon, a dog’s head for 
those of Mercury, an eagle’s head for those of Jupiter, a 
lion’s head for those of Mars, a dove for those of Venus, a 
bull’s head or buck’s head for those of Saturn. The names of 
the seven angels must be added either in Hebrew or Arabic, 
or in magic characters like those in the Alphabets of Trithe- 
mius. The two triangles of Solomon can be replaced by the 
double cross of the wheels of Ezekial, which we find on a 
great number of ancient pentacles, and which is, as we have 
made known in our Dogma, the key to the trigrammes of 
Fohi. 


“An Arabian word, tilism; from the Greek, apotelesma; a symbol exercising a 
mysterious astral influence on the destiny of the carrier. A white camelian with a 
name or magic word engraved on it was the favorite form of talisman. 


(To be continued.) 
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